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Notes and Suggestions for the Month. 

The frosts of October, and the bracing winds, 
now and then almost wintry, warn us to prepare 
for the cold weather, which approaches with 
such steady marches from the ice-caves of the 
North. ‘The year has poured out almost all the 
contents from her “ Horn of Plenty,” and man 
has garnered them. Our granaries are full and 
our barns crowded with the harvests. Fruits 


aid. 


_are gathered and roots are fast filling up the 


measure of the bountiful store. It now remains 
to make those final preparations for winter, 
which are necessary for us in order to take ad- 
vantage of its hours of comparative freedom 
from severe labor. See how each bud has its 
winter jacket, padded or furry, and of many 
folds. The leaves in the forest and orchard 
protect the tender plants which seek the shelter 
of their moist shade. The cattle have their 
thick winter coats, the birds thicker plumage, 
and the wild animals have made provision in 
a much more remarkable degree. We subject 
plants and animals to very unnatural conditions 
of life when we domesticate them, and of course 
should conscientiously guard them from suffer- 
ing, and the evils of exposure to the cold. 
While we rejoice in the bounties of Heaven, and 
give thanks for our full harvests, and that, 
though in a fearful struggle for national life and 
integrity, our country still holds its place among 
nations, let us remember those whose barns are 
not full, because the strong arms that would 
have sowed and garnered the crops, have been 
reaping harvests of laurels on the battle field. 
Work for the Farm, Barn, and Stock Yard. 

Buildings.—Every thing should be put in order 
for cold weather, which often comes as early as 
the middle of the month. Banking up earth 
against foundations, boarding up stables inside, 


tightening the outside boarding, stopping leaks 
in the roofs, setting glass where panes are brok- 
en, are each important at this season. All 
stables ought to be provided with glazed win- 
dows, into which the sun may shine freely. 


Butter.—F eed the cows roots, pumpkins and 
meal, bran and oil cake, or something of the 
kind to keep up the butter product. This is as 
good as gold to pay debts in Europe, and will 
bring high prices while foreign exchange is high. 

Cabbages,—Bury as described last month. 
They afford a very nutritious milk-making food 
for cows, and when no decayed leaves are fed, 
will not flavor milk, if fed after morning milking. 

Cattle—Push forward the fattening of beeves 
as fast as possible. The best flesh is laid on 
before the coldest weather. Give the shelter of 
good warm sheds to young stock, and stable 
the milch cows. If this be not possible, give the 
best protection youcan. The straw shelters de- 
scribed in the Jan. Agriculturist of this volume 
are now important to many Western farmers. 

Cellars—See that there is perfect drainage, 
and that water cannot run in, even in the worst 
weather. Make them neat, healthy and light, 
by whitewash. Stop the rat holes with cement 
mortar filled with broken glass, and “point 
up” cracks and loose spots in the foundations. 

Cisterns.—Protect against winter. It is not 
b too late to make a good one. Durable farm 
cisterns are made by cementing right against 
the earth, as repeatedly described in the Agri- 
culturist. Empty foul cisterns and clean them 
out thoroughly, early in the month, that they 
may be filled afresh before the snow comes. 

Corn.—As early as possible have it all husked 
and placed in dry, airy cribs, or spread out on 
warm and dry floors. Corn husks, well baled, 
meet a ready sale at high prices in Eastern cities. 

Draining.—So long as the ground continues 
open, if it be all winter, keep hands at work at 
this important business. It is much better for 
a farmer to bury his money in the earth, in the 
shape of well laid tiles, 4 feet deep, than to put 
it in the best bank in the world, while the labor 
thus expended is that which can not be im- 
mediately converted into money. No one who 
does a little good draining will stop with that. 

Fences.—Poor fences are a temptation to peo- 
ple to steal rails for firewood, and the careless 
farmer is in part answerable for the crime. 

Fruit—Handle carefully; one bruise rots an 
apple. Apples packed in barrels in dry leaves 
keep longer than packed in any other way we 
know, and will bear transportation better. 
Keep fruit in a cool place, but where it will not 
be frosted. Cider made from selected sound 
apples, and when special care is taken to have 
everything clean, is superior to most wines. 

Grain.—Rats, mice and other vermin have 
free chance at grain so long as it is in the sheaf. 
Get it all threshed and ready for market as soon 








as possible. Keep it always clean and bright, 
in the most marketable order for high prices, 


Hedges.—Thorns and other deciduous plants 
may be set so long as the ground is open. 

Hogs.—Keep clean, well bedded, and shelter- 
ed; supply cooked food if possible. Litters of 
carly pigs may now be provided for, allowing 
for the sow to go about four months with young. 

Horses,—See to it that the stables are well 
ventilated and light—easily cleaned out and 
warm. Blanket a horse when he is standing 
out of the stable, or when he first comes in, 
and at night; tco much blanketing is injurious. 


Leaves furnish an excellent material for ma- 
nure. Collect all that yoncan. They answer for 
bedding, but are not a good absorbent of liquids. 

Manures.—See notes in last number. Get out 
much muck to be exposed to the weather in 
winter, for use next year; collect every thing 
that may increase the supply in the hog pen, 
stables, barn yard, or compost heaps of manure. 

Plowing.—Fall plowing tells, particularly on 
land which is not well drained and is late in 
drying in the spring, also on foul Jand, and 
on heavy clays that are ameliorated by the frost. 

Potatoes.—Be sure that potatoes in pits in the 
open ground have good ventilation and drain- 
age, but are well covered. Those in cellars 
should be dry and cool, but not so cold as apples. 

Poultry in warm, light, clean quarters will, if 
the hens be well fed, secure plenty of eggs all 
winter. Feed freely those destined for market. 
Prices are usually best just before or after the 
holidays. Scraps from beef and pork are fat- 
tening, are much relished, and induce laying. 

Pumpkins.—See notes in October Agriculturist. 

Roots.—Store in cool cellars after sweating; 
free them from tops and dirt when put in. 

Sheep.—Provide comfortable sheds, give them 
a good range; if housed, free ventilation and 
clean quarters, not crowded. Each sheep 
should have 10 to 15 square feet surface room, 
(equivalent to a space 24 by 4 feet, or 3 by 5 féet 
for each one); not more than 100 to 150 should 
be confined in the same room. Turn in the 
buck this month for April lambs, but they do 
better if dropped in May, in colder localities. 

Sugar Sorghum.—It bears some frost, but ri- 
pens little after the leaves are frozen. Such cane 
ferments rapidly and must be worked at once. 

Turnips and carrots.—Dig before the ground is 
liable to freeze, and store them after sweating, 

Winter grain.—It is better for it to have too 
much growth than too little. Never feed off at 
this late season. Look to the surface drains, 
that water may not stand in them, and that side 
hills be not exposed to washing by overflowing. 

Wood for fuel—Much good fuel may be col- 
lected from that which has broken and blown 
down, dead trees, etc., both in orchard and 
forest, as well as-from old fences, bridges, 
etc., which should be replaced with sound stuff, 
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Orchard and Nursery. 


The general directions given in October last, for 
the care of fruit, planting trees, etc., will usually 
be timely for the early part at least, of this month. 
There will be a plenty of work for the orchardist 
and nurseryman until the ground is hard frozen. 

Cider.—Continue to make as directed last month. 
It often pays better to convert fruit into cider or 
vinegar than to dispose of it in any other way. 

Cions.—If more convenient to cut them now, it 
may be done, but not until vegetation has wholly 
ceased. Bury in the cellar in slightly moist sand. 

Cellars.—If fruit is stored in cellars, provide for 
ventilation ; keep open until in danger of freezing. 

Insects. — Continue to destroy cocoons and eggs. 

Labels.—Have everything correctly labelled, es- 
pecially new plantings, or have such a perfect rec- 
ord that every tree can be instantly identified. 

Manure.—Spread a good coating of manure over 
the roots of the trees as far out as they extend. 

Packing Trees,-The best nurserymen use boxes 
altogether, as they are more expeditiously packed, 
are easier handled and the trees go more safely. 
Steamboats often refuse trees packed in straw. 

Stocks.—Take up seedling stocks of apple, pear, 
etc., put them close together in a dry place ; cover 
the roots with sufficient earth to exclude frost. 

Seedlings. —Those of ornamental trees, especially 
evergreens, need an inch or two of sand or sandy 
earth sifted over the bed. Give all the half hardy 
kinds a shelter of cedar or other evergreen boughs. 

Cuttings.—Make of currant, quince, and other 
shrubs propagated in this way, and bury them in 
the cellar, or what is better, tie them in bundles, 
and dip the lower ends in mud for one third their 
length and set them in a cool cellar, and if there is 
danger of drying, sprinkle occasionally, as needed. 

Heel in all trees and shrubs which cannot be well 
planted out this season. See article on page 317. 

Plowing.—Turn a furrow against the nursery rows. 

—o—— 


Kitchen Garden. 


As long as the ground is not frozen, something 
cin be done to save work in spring. Lay drains 
wherever they will be of benefit. Trench or sub- 
soil, and throw stiff soil up into ridges to expose 
it to the action of frosts. Much of the work 
indicated for last month will lap over into this. 

Asparagus.—Make new beds as directed last 
month. Cover old beds well with stable manure. 

Beets, Carrots.—Finish harvest before hard frosts. 

Yabbages.—Put into the trenches, as directed last 
month, or into the cellar. If any young plants re- 
main, transplant to cold frames for spring use. 

Celery.—Continue the earthing up. Harvest when 
in danger of freezing ; keep as directed last month. 

Compost.—Increase the stock by the addition of 
the refuse accumulated in clearing up the garden. 

Cold Frames.—See directions on page 286 (Oct.) 
Put in cabbage, cauliflowers, lettuce, and all plants 
requiring protection. Give air on every warm 
day and bank up and cover as the cold increases. 

Onions.—Give those left in the ground over win- 
ter a cover of litter. Ventilate those stored. 

Parsnips and Salsify.—Leave the main crops in 
the ground; dig enough for use when these are 
not accessible and preserve in sand in the cellar. 

Poles, Stakes, Frames, ond all kinds of wooden 
appliances and implements are to be under cover. 

Rhubarb.—Make new beds from divisions of the 
old roots—each piece should have a bud. Set in 
rich ground and cover the bed with coarse manure. 

Spinach.—Cover lightly with litter, against cold. 

Turnips may grow until in danger of freezing. 

a 


Fruit Garden. 


The directions given in October may in the main 
be followed as long as the soil can be worked. 
Planting may continue, or if the soil is not thor- 
oughly prepared, heel in the trees and vines and 
devote the time to deepening and enriching the 
soil and have it ready for early spring planting. 

Blackberries may be set as directed last month. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Set out rooted plants. 
Make cuttings as directed under orchard and nur-- 


. 





sery. Old bushes may have a dressing of manure. 

Dwarf Trees.—Apple and pear trees may still be 
planted. Thrifty well grown trees 3 or 4 years from 
the bud are preferable to old and overgrown ones. 

Figs.—Protect them as directed on page 295 (Oct.) 

Grape Vines.—-Plant in deeply worked, good, but 
not over rich, soil. The Grape Notes in successive 
numbers give our estimate of the different varie- 
ties. For asclection of six we should take Dela- 
ware, Concord, Creveling, Iona, Allen’s Hybrid, 
and Diana, If more are needed, Union Village, for 
its wonderful size and beauty, Hartford Prolific for 
early and prolific bearing. The Israella deserves 
trial, and so does the Adirondac. Vines one or two 
years old from the bud are preferable to older ones. 
Prune this month and lay down the vines, and in 
cold localities cover them with earth for winter. 

Raspberries.—Set out roots. Bend down canes of 
old plants of all good kinds, and cover with earth. 

Strawberries.—Cover the beds with straw, litter or 
leaves before severe weather. Cover the crowns of 
the plants but slightly, so as not to smother them. 


Flower Garden and Lawn, 


There is still work here, but it consists in clearing 
up and in preparation for next season. Any 
changes in the plan of the grounds or laying out 
of new improvements can be done at this season. 

Bulbs, Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocuses, and other 
spring bulbs may beset as directed last month. 
Before the ground freezes take up Gladiolus, Tigri- 
dia, Amaryllis and others planted in spring. Dry 
and store in a cool, dry place out of reach of mice. 

Climbers.—The tender ones, like Wistaria, will 
need to be laid down in northern localities, and 
protected by a covering of earth. 

Chrysanthemums.—W hen frost has finally destroy- 
ed their beauty cut away and remove the old stalks. 

Dahlias.—Take up before freezing weather. Lift 
the routs carefully and do not break them from the 
main stem. Do this on a fine day, let them remain 
a few hours in the sun, and store them where they 
will not freeze—under the stage of the green- 
house, or in boxes of dry sand in the cellar. Any 
plan that will keep potatoes will preserve dablias. 

Hedges.—Those of deciduous shrubs may be set 
now in well prepared soil. A hedge of dwarf pears 
planted two fect apart makes an appropriate division 
between a fruit and other garden, and is fruitfulg 
as well as ornamental. Clip like other hedges. 

Frames and Pits.—All half-hardy plants, such as 
roses, carnations, etc., are to be placed here and 
have plenty of air when the weather permits. Di- 
rections are given on page 286 (October number.) 

Lawns.—In laying out new ones, manure, plow, 
and subsoil, grade, level and roll. Seeding had 
now better be left until early spring. Rake the 
leaves from established lawns, apply a good top 
dressing of compost, and if the soil is light, roll. 

Perennials—Peonies, Phloxes, etc., may be reset. 

Roses.—The tender sorts can be set in a cool pit 
or be heeled in and their tops covered with sandy 
soil or with coal ashes. Lay down the climbers 
and pillar roses, and cover lightly with earth. 

Protection.—Give tender perennials a covering of 
manure over the roots. Wind a cord around 
Swedish junipers and such spire-like evergreens, 
to keep snow from breaking them down. Provide 
a shelter of cedar boughs or a rough thatch of 
straw for the more tender kinds of Rhododendrons, 
for Mahonias, and other broad-leaved evergreens. 

Transplant all hardy deciduous trees and shrubs. 


a 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


The varying weather will require care as to tem- 
perature. In the Green-house, where things are 
not expected to grow, 35° to 45° willdo. In the 
hot-house it may range from 60° to 75°, and even 
higher according to the character of the plants. 
The amount of watering will depend upon the tem- 
perature. In those houses where the plants are 
kept in a state of rest, but little will be needed. 
Ventilation should be given freely, whenever the 
outside temperature will allow the sash opened. 

Bulbs.—A good stock is to be potted for winter 





flowering. They may be kept in a cool place and 
brought into a warmer one a few ata time, and 
thus keep up a regular succession of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ixias, Oxalis, and other bulbs in bloom. 

Camellias. —- Syringe frequently. Place some 
where there they will come into flower early, and 
retard others as much as possible. 

Fires need cautious management. The plants 
should not be given too highatemperature at once 
nor allowed to be too cool. 

Insects.—Most of these revel in a warm moist at- 
mosphere. Meet them at the start. Syringing, 
hand-picking and fumigation are the chief tactics, 

Propagating.—A stock of all the rapidly growing 
things, such as Cupheas, Pelargoniums, Salvias, 
etc., put in now will soon make flowering plants. 

—_o——_ 


Cold Grapery. 

If fruit still remains upon the vines, remove de- 
caying berries. Keep the house as dry as possible, 
closing the ventilators only in damp weather. 

go 
Apiary in November. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—By Request. 


» When a proper selection of stocks for winter has 
been made, there will be no bees inclined to rob. 
There is little to be done now, unless something 
has been neglected. If, from timidity, any one has 
been deterred from making a thorough examination 
of his hives, he may remember that the first severe 
freezing seems to chill them more than zero weath- 
erin January, and he would do well to take advan- 
tage of this period to investigate the condition of 
his stocks. Such as cannot be wintered, for want 
of stores, should be taken up, even now. That 
kindness is sadly misdirected, which would save 
the lives of the bees now, and let them starve and 
freeze, before spring, for want of sufficient numbers 
to keep one another warm. If desirable, hives 
may be painted now, with but little detriment to 
the bees in them. Those intended for swarms 
another year, are much better painted now, than in 
the spring, for hives recently painted are often de- 
sérted. Either do it long beforehand, that the rank 
odor may be entirely gone before they are used, or 
do not paintthem at all. The glass surplus boxes 
not filled should be set away in some dry place for 
another year. Set them right side up to keep out 
the mice, and in a place cold enough to freeze and 
destroy the eggs of the moth, that may be in them. 


ner QP 


Farm Produce Markets—Gold. 


(Oct. 17)—The markets for all kinds of produce, and 
particularly for breadstuffs, continue ina very unsettled 
state. The prices of flour and wheat have varied greatly 
during a month past. The fall of gold from 230, to 185 at 
one time, produced a panic among grain speculators, 
especially at the West, which toppled over some of the 
largest operators. Breadstuffs, butter, cheese, petrole- 
um and gold are the chief products exported to pay 
for foreign importations. Gold being the basis of ex- 
change, the other articles rise and fall with it in value, 
and this must continue to be the case until gold and the 
legal currency become nearly of equal value. The 
prospect for a time was, that gold would continue to de- 
cline under the more favorable military prospects that 
have prevailed for some time past. But this was rapidly 
carrying down the currency values of al! kinds of imported 
merchandise as well as of the exportable articles above 
named, and other home products sympathized with for- 
eign goods in price. Importers and dealers generally 
who have considerable stocks on hand are therefore 
deeply interested in keeping up the price of gold to the 
highest possible point, and they are purchasing and hold- 
ing or exporting all they can command. As gold is lim- 
ited in amount, it is the more easily controfled, and its 
fall in price involves less loss than a like decline in their 
larger stock of goods and produce. These dealers can 
well afford, if thoroughly combined, to buy gold enough 
to keep the price up to 300 or more, until their present 
stocks of goods and produce are worked off. The above 
causes, with a lullin active military operations and suc- 
cesses, while the new recruits to the armies are being 
drilled and placed in position, have enabled operators to 
carry gold up again to 215, and it may temporarily go 
higher. If the grand military successes so confidently 
expected by most people should be soon realized, gold 
will go down with a rush, and the prices of all other 
commodities with it, unless the above combination shall 
be so complete as to keep gold up for a short season 
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longer. Of course farmers will sell now, or hold on; 
just according to their hope and faith in the immediate 
success of our armies. The price current table gives the 
wholesale rates at the two dates named. Wheat and 
flour, though materially lower than one month ago, are 
considerably higher than they were a fortnight since. 
The dealings in Wool, Cotton, Tobacco, Hay, Hops and 
Seeds, have been quite limited, and though sympathizing 
with gold and breadstuffs, are far less disturbed in price. 
The market, however, is just now so excited and unset- 
tled, that itis difficult to fix reliable price quotations. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for a month ending Oc- 
tober 15th, with other interesting comparative figures. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 days this m’th.339,000 1,513,600 1,190,000 187,000 321,000 1,925,000 
25 days last m’th.349,500 1,215 37000 1, 329, 000 2,000. 51, 5000 1 1,354,000 
SALES, Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 days this month, 278,000 1,365,000 1,437,500 4, 000 118,000 
25 days last month, 457,500 1, ‘676, 000 1, 421, 000 5, "100 1,600 


2. Comparison with same time last year. 

RECEIPTS, Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 
26 days 1864..... $39,000 1,313,000 1,190,000 187.000 321,000 1,925,000 
25 days 1863. . "354,000 1;839;000 2}363,000 25,000 44,800 "612,000 










SALEs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. 
¥6 days 1864...... 278,000 1,365,000 1,437,500 94,000 118,000 
25 days 1863...... 555,000 8,366,000 4,493,000 30,800 361,000 
3. Exports from New-York Jan.1 to Oct, 15, 
it Wheat, Corn, Rye, Oats. 
bbls. bus. bus. bus, bus. 
Cee 1,658,945 11 552,792 789,597 453 87,795 
er 2,876,765 12,982,582 7,414,704 415,249 117,599 
| 2446,328 19, 097,373 9,228,402 1,016,018 133,621 
CURRENT icons” stony 
ai Oct. 15, 
FiLovur—Super to Extra "ead . 35 e 5 $8 00 @ 915 
Super, to Extra scwappscade 1 00 5 50 $ 50 @14 50 
Extra Western.. hE ees | % 85 Gis 50 875 @13 00 
Extra Genesee.. --. 1040 @1200 915 @12 2% 
Superfine Western. 935 @98 800 @850 
YE FLo -» 800 @950 823 @9% 
Corn MEAL, .. 800 @8 50 76 @8 00 
Wneat—All kinds of White.. 235 @255 210 @240 
All kinds = ee 205 @ 235 181 @ 212 
TOBN—TOHOWS isinss seveseee 168 @16 155 @1 56 
Mixed...... 5 aeebsversecs, 2 en oe 152 @153 
Dare—We estern.. cei wanaie ames 8 @ 9 8 @ 86 
> eae ee 84 @ 86 
iS. 3 . 160 @16 130 @1 40 
Bak Nominal. 167 @1% 
Corron-—dliddiiags, pe 178 @180 110 @115 
Hops, crop of 1863, per Ib..... 188 @ 38 15 @ $ 
flops, crop of 1864, per | - 3838 @ 50 
fEATHERS, Live Geese, P. ib.. Nominal. Re@ 
sEED—Clover, per lb.... - Nominal. ominal, 
Timothy, per bushel.. y Nominal 5 @ 6 00 
FLAX, per bushel..........00- Nominal. 3 @ 310 
SuGaR—Brown, per Ib. ...... 9@ wa @ 21 
MoLassEs.New-Orleans, p.gl.. 105 @ 12% @110 
CoFFEE., Rio, per Ib.. . eS St @ 39% 
Tonacco—Kentucky, &e .D. Ib. u4@ 8 k@ 40 
Seed Leaf, per lb. 3 @ 6 @ 65 
WooLt—Domestic ticece, pl ib. 100 @118 @ 7} 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib.. 8 @112% @ 
California, unwashed.. ...... 30 @ @ 
TATMIOWs OE PDs wees = ov oasaess 18%@_ 19 4@ 
OIL CAKE, DOP CAR. ccccvecces 90 00 @105 00 @80 Oo 


-» 42 624@438 00 


PorK—Mess, per vb1. 
. 8850 @39 50 


Prime. per bbl. 


eBex 
ee ee 
44: 
—] 
s 





BEEF—Plain mess . 600 @19 @l17 00 
LARD, in bbls., per rib ss 23K@ AK @ 2 
BuTrer—W estern, ase - me 400 @ 4 @ 35 
State, per lb. ‘aos 48 @ 56 @ 4 
CI a, <cckevedssevencsed'ss 19 @ 227% @ 21 
BEaNs— per bushel. 250 @290 1 @ 255 
Peas—Canada, per Bushel.. 200 @210 2 @ 200 
Eaas—Fresh, per dozen.. 27 @ 2 @ 2 
PouLTRY—Fowls, per 1b.. 146 @ 18 @ ii 
Turkeys, per Ib.........-.+.+++ 2 @ 8 @ 2 
Spring Chickens, per pair.. 50 @ 100 @ 100 
Pora TroEs—Mercers, P. bi... 500 @600 8 @ 3 50 
Peach Blow, per bbl.. - 50 @550 2 @ 3 00 
Dy moanate, per DDI... ceeee 500 @550 250 @38 00 
APpp_Les—Western, per bbl... 300 @400 27% @3 00 
Apples—Fall Pippins, - vbi 200 @350 100 @1% 
Apples—Common ben »bl. 150 @200 200 @800 
CRANBERRIES, per Dbl......-. 12 00 @500 

13 @1% 


QUINCES, per 100,.......-...+- 
New Work Live Stock Markets.— 


Beer CattLe.—The weekly receipts have averaged 6,277, 
an increase of about 300 over lastmonth. The supply of 
light, young and medium cattle continues large, while 
really fine beeves are scarce. The market the past four 
weeks has been fluctuating, but closes firm at rates vary- 
ing little from one month ago. Prime beeves at 18/@ 19c 
¥ Ib., for the estimated dressed weight ; medium to good, 
at 134@17}4c, and the poorer and lighter grades at 8/@13. 


Mileh Cows.—Average weekly supply 154. 
Prices about the same as last month, $40 to $70 for fair 
to good cows, and $80 to $90, and higher, for fancy milkers. 


Weal Calves.-—-The receipts have averaged 
2,300 per week. Good veals arrive sparingly, and sell at 
11@12c. per lb., live weight; extras bring more ; grass- 
fed calves from $6 to $12, according to quality and weight. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Weekly arrivals have 
averaged 22,752, a considerable increase over last month. 
Good sheep have declined alittle. Present prices 84%@ 
8ic per lb., live weight, for the better grades. Lambs 
$4,50/@$6,50 per head, and 9}@10c per Ib. for good stock. 

Live Hogs.--The average supply per week 
has been 13.518, which is much higher than at this time 





last year. Prime corn-fed are worth 12@18%c per Ib. 
live weight. Grass-fed swine are selling at 9@11c per Ib. 








—— ky 
Additional Contributions to the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Agriculturist Sanitary Fund.” 


WAM, WONG: cccecticccsce TIORW ss cecewowns IN Y oocc 








$1 00 
James Nichols......... Se eee e seen eee 
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E. Dickerman.........+- Middlesex....... ete — 5 cae: EC 
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The N. Y. State Agricultural Fair. 
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This Fair held at Rochester the last week in Sep- 
tember, could !not be noticed in our October number ; 
we shall, at this late day, only note down some general 
features. The thing which impressed us most as con- 
nected with the Fair, was the great numbers of intelli- 
gent, well-to-do looking, orderly people, who came to 
see and learn. We doubt if a finer representation of the 
agricultural community was ever assembled. No better 
comment upon our beneficent government, our general 
education, and the diffusion of knowledge through the 
agricultural and other papers, could be found, than the 
multitude assembled at the Fair. Another noteworthy 
feature was that the efficient superintendent, Mr. John 
Harold, had everything ready, and if the Fair was not at 
its best the first day, it was the fault of the exhibitors. 
Before the gates were opened, every pen and stall was 
provided with food for the animals which were to occupy 
them—an example which other managers of Fairs will 
do well to follow. Among the conspicuous things on the 
ground was the Beater Hay Press, of which we have al- 
ready given a description. It always had an admiring 
crowd around it. Numerous Hay Forks were at work 
each claiming to be better than any other. Mills’ self- 
adjusting Wind-mills were in operation, and appeared to 
be an excellent contrivance for utilizing a power which 
usually runs to waste, in pumping, etc. We thought 
that human ingenuity in contriving a great many ma- 
chines to accomplish one end, had been exhausted on 
washing machines—but mowers and reapers seem to be as 
numerous as washing machines. There were so many that 
we became fatigued with looking atthem. Easterbrook 
& Bronson’s Willow Peeling machine struck us as being 
just the thing for the purpose. The willow passes 
through rollers which loosen the bark and then it is re- 
moved byascraper. Of course Doty’s washing machine 
was there—it is making its way everywhere. The show 
of fowls was very large and fine. Some White Guinea 
fowls were new and curious, and some of the Cayuga 
Black Ducks looked “good enough to eat.” The sheep 
men were present in considerable numbers, with speci- 
mens of the various breeds of this now favorite stock, 
but of these as well as the cattle, horses, swine, etc., 
we have not space to speak. The Floral tent was a great 
centre of attraction—great in respect to its size as well 
as its contents. It was arranged and tastefully deco- 
rated by Mr. James Vick, the well-known florist and 
seedsman of Rochester. The show of flowers was good, 
and that of fruit very fine. An excellent show of grapes 
was made by F.C. Brehm, of Waterloo, and C. W. 
Seelye, of Rochester. A collection from Hammonds- 
port, was very good. Bronson, Graves & Selover, of 
Geneva, N. Y., exhibited well-grown specimens of exot- 
ic grapes, including some of the rarer kinds. The dis- 
play of vegetables was not large, but included some good 








specimens. There was a general lack of labels, Ex- 
hibitors should recollect that we all know beets, onions, 
and even beans, but we do wish they would put on the 
name of the variety. So we might go on mentioning 
noteworthy things to an indefinite length, and yet describe 
nothing. In short the fair was a success in the number 
of things exhibited, in the attendance, in the weather, 
and in the receipts, which were large even for New-York. 
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The Pennsylvania State Fair. i 
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The exhibition was held this year at Easton, on the 
finely arranged grounds of the Northampton County Ag- 
ricultural Society. Here were furnished to hand for the 
use of the society abundant room for easily damaged ar- 
ticles, in the fine central building. The cattle and imple- 
ment sheds were well arranged and ample, and a tolera- 
bly level half-mile track added to the attractions, which 
in fact engrossed the attention of three quarters of the 
visitors. The very centre and best portion of the ground 
was given upto what are commonly called “ side shows,” 
and some of these were of the most disgusting character. 
The days were rainy ; the attendance very fair, and the 
concourse of people very orderly and respectable. The 
show was full as regards most classes of farm imple- 
ments, and women’s handiwork, and one would think the 
shops of the town had been emptied of most of their best 
looking wares. The show of horses was reputable, in- 
cluding some full blooded Arabs. As for Neat Cattle, 
there might better have been none. There may have 
been a score all told—no Ayrshires, Alderneys or Here- 
fords—three or four Devons which were perhaps pure- 
blooded, two or three tolerably good Short-horn cows, and 
alot of grades. We were refused access to the list of 
entries by the Secretary, and could not blame him much, 
but felt ashamed with him and for him, for the credit of 
the State ; there were really almost none to show. There 
was not a single fine-wool sheep shown, but several pens 
of long-wools and some good southdowns, which are 
great favorites with the farmers of this region and the 
neighboring hilly counties of New Jersey. The Swine 
show consisted of a very fine assortment of Chester Co. 
Whites, shown by three brothers of Chester County, 
besides a pen of 14-weeks pigs, by anear neighbor. The 
credit of the rest of the State was sustained by one Essex 
boar, and one naturally three-legged sucking pig. Of 
the class of poultry we could not find a feather. There 
was some tolerably good cheese from New York State, 
and fair butter from the neighborhood, but no good show 
of dairy products. As we were refused a sight of the 
books, some things may have beep overlooked. The 
fruit show was only fair—good grapes being exhibited by 
Knox, of Pittsburg, and others—while that of vegetables 
and cereal grains was very meagre, but the tent in which 
they were was arranged with great good taste. It was 
a matter of common report that the Society was 
managed by a set of “politicians,” who used it to place 
themselves favorably before the public. If this be true it 
is a disgrace to the farmers of this noble agricultural 
State. Certain itis, fur some cause, the farmers of 
Pennsylvania neglect their State Society, so that its Ex- 
hibitions rank with county fairs of that and other States, 
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The Nurseries at Rochester, N. Y. 
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The genial climate and the great variety of excellent 
soil around Rochester have helped make it a focus 
of nursery business. We mention a few of the places 
we saw during a recent sojourn there, in the order in 
which we visited them. The Genesee Valley nurseries 
of Messrs. Frost & Co., cover some hundreds of acres, 
distributed in several farms along the Genesee river. A 
large portion of their nurseries are on new land, and 
their stock presents an unusually healthy appearance. 
Over the office of this establishment is a remarkably fine 
specimen of Celastrus scandens, figured and described on 
page 244 (August.) From there we went to the Mount 
Hope Nurseries, of Ellwanger & Barry, who have 500 
acres devoted to the nursery business. Their specimen 
grounds are widely known, and enable the visitor to see 
almost every variety of fruit in bearing. A broad, finely 
kept grass walk extends for a long distance through the 
grounds ; this is bordered on either side by specimens of 
herbaceous flowering plants, and beyond these are speci- 
men hedges of almost every plant that can be made to 
grow as a hedge. Nothing can be finer than the view 
from the elevated portion of this promenade. Their 
specimen vineyard is some distance from the home 
grounds, and contains most of our native varieties in 
bearing. One of the most attractive things at this nursery 
is a large rock work planted with a great variety of the 
cactus family, which gives one a most excellent idea of 
Mexican vegetation, without the trouble of traveling far 
to see it. At Messrs. Seelye & Sibley’s, where grapes are 
largely propagated, were fine specimens in fruit. Here 
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we saw the Creveling in much better condition than any 
from Pennsylvania, At the grounds of Hooker & Co., 
we saw the cement tanks for heating propagating 
houses, about which there has been so much discussion. 
All the young stock here gave evidence of successful 
propagation. These are all the nurseries we had time 
to visit, but there are many others which are worthy of 
notice. We must not forget the flower garden of Mr. 
James Vick, whose seed advertisement figures so large- 
ly in our advertising columns at the proper season. It 
is probably the largest collection of annuals to be found 
in the country. Any one interested in any branch of 
horticulture can pass several days with pleasure and 
profit in the suburbs of the beautiful city of Rochester. 








Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Agricultural Companies—Caution. 
Many have lately written to the American Agriculturist 
Office, inquiring about the reliability, prospects, etc., of 
sundry enterprises, here and elsewhere, called ‘“ Agricul- 
tural Companies,” and other similar names, and designed 
to speculate or deal in land, manures, and tmplements, 
and to publish papers, etc., etc. We can only answer ina 
general way: Great caution is needed in all such cases. 
First, obtain from some independent reliable source, 
definite information about the parties engaged in getting 
up any enterprise. What has been their previous history. 
Have they failed in other business operations, or in any 
way broken faith with the public. If honest, have they 
really business capacity and tact, or merely business am- 
bition and a sanguine temperament. If they have failed 
from any cause to carry out their own enterprises, will 
they be likely to succeed any better in managing the af- 
fairs of an Association? Then, as to the enterprises them- 
selves. Are there really good reasons for expecting suc- 
cess? The promoters, or their agents, and circulars, may 
give a golden coloring, perhaps honestly, perhaps not. 
Some can only see the favorable side of a question ; they 
may fail adozen times, and yet not learn to calculate the 
drawbacks when they get hold of anew scheme. Thirdly, 
do not be lured by the show of well-known names on-the 
list of stockholders. These are often put down without 
the consent or knowledge of the persons themselves, and 
in other cases men carelessly allow their names to ve 
recorded as stockholders (receiving as a return, a free 
shure or two) in an enterprise which appears plausible 
to them, but which they have not time to investigate. 





To Stop a Cow Milking Herself.— 
Henry Bill, New London Co., Conn., bought an Alder- 
ney cow very cheap because she ‘vould milk herself, 
which nearly destroyed her value asa milchcow. At 
the advice of a neighbor, who performed the operation, he 
split the end of her tongue, 
as shown in the engraving. 
The cut is 2 inches long, 2 
just starting the blood at 
the beginnng, but cutting 
clean through at the tip for % of an inch. He re- 
ports, “It worked like a charm ; I have no further trouble 
with her.” The reason why it is effective is obvious to 
any one who has ever let a calf suck his finger, and 
noticed the clasping pressure of the tip of the tongue. 








A Bran Mash.—When horses or cows are 
sick and it is desirable to give them change of diet, or a 
light and somewhat aperient food, a bran mash or hot 
mash is recommended. This is considered to mean simply 
a pailful or less of hot water thickened with bran, salted, 
and stirred well so as to soak thoroughly, and cooled a 
sittle before feeding. The additions of from a gill toa 
pint of molasses,a handful or two of ashes, and some 
ginger, one or all, are frequently made, and are useful ac- 
cording to the object for which the mash is given.—‘‘ B” 
of Genesee Co., Mich., recommends a tonic or strenth- 
ening mash composed of 6 quarts bran, 1 teacupful 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful ginger, 1 teaspoonful sal- 
eratus, 1 teaspoonful black pepper, and 1 handful salt. 





Cattle Lice.— N. 8.,” Floyd County, Iowa. 
These parasites probably exist in very small numbers in 
almost all herds. When the cattle are dirty and poorly 
fed, (as on nothing but straw, which was the case you men- 
tion,) and fallen off in flesh, lice increase very rapidly, so 
that if the stock continue neglected, the vermin will lit- 
erally devour them alive. Clean cattle, with enough to 
eat, are seldom troubled with lice. All cattle ought to 
be rubbed down and brushed occasionally, and then rub- 








bed hard with a wovdlen cloth (a bit of blanket) greased 
with whale oil or lard. When infested with vermin apply 
“unguentum,” (Unguentum Hydrargyri, mercurial oint- 
ment,) and make sure work at once. Let the strong oint- 
ment of the druggist be well rubbed together with 4 
times its bulk of lard, and of this apply a mass as large as 
a hickory nut to acalf. Rub it in behind the horns, and 
down the neck and back ; finally spread it as much as 
possible, by rubbing thoroughly with a greasy cloth. Be 
very careful about applying too much, or leaving it in 
lumps so that even the least particle may be licked off. 


Bloody Garget.—A.F.G. It is not hard 
to cure the Garget ; but a cow may have a tendency to it 
which will hold on for years. With us, successful prac- 
tice has been to bathe the bag gently,no matter how tender 
and swollen it may be, in arnica (3 parts quite warm 
water, 1 part tincture of arnica), to take the soreness out ; 
then as soon as the cow will bear it let the calf ‘‘ butt it 
down,” or knead it with the hands, finally washing it 
with warm water and castile soap, and stripping it 
thoroughly but not violently. Do this three or four times 
a day and a cure will generally be effected. If not, give 
1 lb. epsom salts mixed with 3 oz. ginger, feeding on bran- 
mashes and dry hay, and repeat the bathing. Sometimes 
it is well to take a little blood by parting the hairs over 
the end of the tail, and slashing deep with a sharp knife. 

Fountain for a Poultry House.— 
J. H. Mabbit, of Saratoga Co., describes the contrivance 
figured. It is simply a barrel containing water, (a) open 
at top or simply covered, from the bottom of which pro- 
ceeds a light incia rubber tube (), which may easily be 
obtained at any city druggist’s. This tube passes over 
the strip (d) which is 
attached to the frame 
which supports the 
cask, and terminates 
inan uprightbent me- 
talic tube, as shown 
in the figure. A 
horizontal board is 
attached by a hinge 
to the frame in such 
a way that a pan may 
be set and securely 
Jastened upon one 
end, so as to be un- 
der the bent tube. 
This pan is a little 
more than balanced, 
when empty, by a 
brick, or other weight, on the other end of the board. 
The barrel being filled, the water flows into the pan until 
it brings it down upon the rubber tube which lies under 
the board, and this shuts off the flow, which is renewed 
when so much water is drank by the fowls as to make the 
end of the lever on which the pan is, the lighter. 

An Eccentric Hen.—Orvill Kellogg wri- 
ting to the American Agriculturist from Fayette Co., Pa., 
gives the following curious account: ‘In a stable on 
the farm of Mr. Gerauld of this place, are three little 
pigs, probably six weeks old. One which we call a ‘tit- 
man’ generally takes the middle berth when turned in for 
asnooze. As soon as the mother was removed from the 
pigs an old white hen took up her quarters with them, 
and seemed determined to make them comfortable, man- 
ifesting in all respects the same care and attachment that 
a hen does to her brood, clucking and calling them when 
finding a good morsel; and to carry out fully her moth- 
erly care, she broods them as she would over chickens. 
She does this by getting astride of the little one which lies 
in the middle and extending her @ings so as to cover 
those on either side. No amount of force or moral-sua- 
sion will induce her for one moment to leave her adopt- 
ed family, but if the pigs are interfered with in any way, 
she is as ready to fight their battles as though they be- 
longed to the feathered tribe.” Pretty well for Mrs. Biddy. 





‘Will it Pay to Raise Ducks?’’— 
The pictures of ducks recently given in the columns of 
the American Agriculturist call forth many queries. 
No doubt ducks will eat beans, leaf and pod, if they can 
can get at them, and they will eat many other things too ; 
so it surely will not pay to let them have the run of the 
garden. The best way to raise ducks is to fence off a 
large yard in which is a pond fed by a stream, and shaded 
by trees or shrubs. In this the ducks will do no harm 
and will thrive. The ducklings should be put in as soon 
they begin to wander much away from the coop, the old 
hen being left with them till she can no longer brood them, 





Blinders on Horses.—W. 8. G.,” of 
Hartland, Vt., warns us against indiscriminately recoms 
mending our readers to dispense with blinders, giving 
‘this incident: ‘A four year old Black Hawk colt, being 





bitted and driven without blinders, was put before a one- 
horse sled and started. The result was a runaway, and 
the spoiling of a $200 horse.”—This was not at all be- 
cause he had not blinders, but because the sled was be. 
hind him. Had he been gradually accustomed to the 
sled by having a man to lead him on one side, and one 
to draw the sled on the other, without its heing attached 
to him, after a few minutes he might have been regularly 
‘hitched ” into the thills, and driven well enough. Com- 
mon sense is an excellent thing to have about the stable. 
A young horse should never be trusted in novel positions 
or where he is likely to be alarmed—but be gradually ac- 
customed to new things, and always be kept under control. 





Coal Ashes for Grass Land, etc.— 
The ashes of mineral coals differ greatly in quality. 
Nearly all, however, may add valuable ingredients to the 
soil, and most produce a very good effect upon heavy 
clayey land. Joseph Morgan, of Penn., thinks we do 
not sufficiently value them, and says that he has made 
use of the article for more than 20 years, and, if well 
applied, prefers it to barnyard manure in some locations ; 
that it is improved by lying a few years exposed; and 
that, with the addition of a little‘phosphate and plaster 
of Paris, he has raised on a heap of coal ashes as fine 
pumpkins as he ever saw. 





Grass in a Lawn.—We can not name 
the specimens, as there is neither fruit nor flower. {t 
does not seem to be “ Kentucky blue grass.” That.is nota 
weec but makes an excellent lawn, and the more you 
have of it the better. Fora guess, this is Poa compressa, 
or wire-grass, sometimes called blue-grass. An abun- 
dance of good grass on rich land ought to crowd it out. 

Hungarian Grass, has, we learn from 
correspondents, been quite extensively sown in some 
parts of the West, for hay for the use of the army. 

Grain in Orchards.—“ H. E.,” Reading, 
Mass. It is a well known fact that grain checks the 
growth of orchards, unless a very heavy manuring ac- 
companies it. Wheat, the ground being previously well 
manured, would no coubt be better than rye, for which 
the ground is seldom manured. A crop of roots is much 
better, for these need an enriched and well stirred soil. 





Muskegon Co., Mich.—Jacob Wheaton 
settled three years since on a quarter section farm—a 
“run-over sand plain,” supposed by many “ to be totally 
unproductive, being too light.” He farmed on the green 
manuring principle, turning under clover. He has made 
a comfortable living, put up anew dwelling and out- 
houses, stocked his farm with improved breeds of ani- 
mals, has 60 acres in good cultivation, 700 fruit trees, 
(150 of which were on the place before, and are now 
thrifty and in bearing,) and clears $800, in this year of 
drouth, from his crops. All this with little capital, after 
buying the farm, but head and hands. Land about him 
as good as his was originally, sells at $1.25 to $2,00 per 
acre, and he offers readers of the Agriculturist who 
want to purchase and will come to see him, a ‘* Michi- 
gan welcome.” If we were to give his address, his 
house would be full for the next six months. He says 
nothing about fever and ague ; perhaps there is none? 





Cabhbages which Don’t Head.—0. 
Moffat, Wapella Co., Iowa, writes to know how to treat 
badly headed cabbages. They may be set out ina dry 
cellar, or a pit may be made for them. The engraving 
shows a section of 
a pit. It is dug 
wide enough for 
3 or 4 rows of cab- 
bages, and deep 
enough to allow 
the tops of the 
heads to be about 
level with the sur- 
face. Theplants are set out in the pit as closely as they 
will stand, and covered with a roofing of rough boards. 
As the weather increases in severity the boards are to be 
covered with straw and a coating of earth thrown on to 
keep the frost out. Provide ventilation at the ends dur- 
ing mild weather. The object is to keep them from 
freezing, and at as even a temperature as possible. 








Wintering Cabbages.—J.J. H. Gregory, 
the great raiser of cabbage seed at Marblehead, Mass., 
gives in the Massachusetts Ploughman the method he 
has found best to preserve the crop during winter. He 
digs a trench in a location where the snow will bank up, 
under a cliff if possible. In this trench, which is 6 or 8 
inches deep, and wide enough for 3 rows, he sets the 
cabbages as closely together as possible, first removing 
all but the last layer of leaves from the head. He then 
covers the head with 6 or 8 inches of earth. If more 
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than one trench is dug, the earth from one trench serves 
to cover the cabbages inthe next. Bank earth up around 
the heads and tread close. The trench is left thus until 
the earth upon the cabbages is frozen nearly through to 
them, then 4 or 5 inches of litter or 3inches of sea-weed 
is put over the earth. A drain should be dug around the 
trenches to carry off the water. 





~ 

Is 10 Acres Enough ?—“Pluma,” of 
Trumbull Co. O., with wife and two children, has loca- 
ted himself on 10 acres of land. It is a stiff csay .oam, 
half of itso wet as never to have been plowed. He keeps 
one cow, earns at his trade $1,75 to $2,25 per day, and 
asks if it will pay for him to devote his whole time to the 
soil? We believe it will, if he makes his work tell. 
To do this he must love it; he must make close calcula- 
tions, and carry out his plans, and be able toshow some- 
thing for every hour’s work. At first it will not pay, but 
finally it will, better and better. Make all the manure 
possible in winter with one or two cows and pigs. Plow 
pretty deep this fall and put in some manure, or lime. 
Use this for green fodder crops and roots next year. 
Plow in the spring for corn, both for grain and for fodder 
and soiling. Either keep the manure under cover, or in 
well made compost heaps. Very likely much work 
might be done bya manhired at less than $2,25 per day. 





“is Farming a Profession ?°°—‘G. A. 
K.”, Whitebear Lake, Wis. The employments of men 
which require a considerable degree of intelligence, are 
classified as arts, trades, and professions. Arts are po- 
lite or liberal (including letters, poetry, music, painting, 
sculpture, etc.) ; mechanical, (including all the common 
trades, housebuilding, stonecutting, shoemaking, print- 
ing, weaving, etc.) ; and useful, (including agriculture, 
fishing, trapping, lumbering, mining, etc., as well as the 
occuputions of the seaman and the soldier.)—A profes- 
sion is a business, essentially not mechanical, but requir- 
ing studious preparation, in distinction from service as an 
apprentice, (such as chemistry, engineering, navigation, 
arms, finance, government, politics, etc.). The ‘three 
learned professions,” so-called, are Law, Medicine, and 
Theology. The distinction of learned is not merited nor 
real, Agriculture may be, and is properly a profession, 
if study enough has been given to it; otherwise it isa 
useful art. The difference is the same as exists between 
the business of the navigator and of the ordinary sea- 
man, or that of the officer and the common soldier. 

Lady Exhibitors at Fairs.—At the 
recent New York State Fair two very fine collections of 
flowers were exhibited by ladies who were present, and 
able to “talk flowers” with any one interested in such 
matters. Mrs. J. T. Van Namee, of Pittston, Pa., a most 
enthusiastic amateur, who cares for her plants with her 
own hands, brought her flowers and her neighbor New- 
comb’s over three hundred miles ; the two had over 1000 
varieties. Mrs. Lamb, of Fulton, N. Y., made also a very 
fine exhibition. We hope to see their example followed. 





Peat.—The high price of coal has led people 
to look about for some substitute. One of the most 
available is peat, of which there are large deposits in 
many parts of the country. Specimens merely cut into 
blocks and dried, were exhibited at the State Fair, and 
we saw piles of it in several places in Rochester, indica- 
ting a disposition to make a yial of it. Of course peat 
for fuel must be dried before freezing weather, or it will 
crumble. Whoever contrives a plan for compressing it 
cheaply will do a very good thing for the entire country. 





Grape Notes and Queries. — So nu- 
merous have been the specimens of fruit submitted to 


us, that although we have quite a long article on page’ 


$15, several recent specimens must be noticed in the 
“* Busket.”... Union Village.—Very few people have 
seen this thoroughly ripened, and consequently have no 
idea of how good a grape it canbe. Doct. J. B. Chapin, 
has sent us specimens from his place near Providence, 
R. L., showing that with him it is much better than is gen- 
erally supposed, Its large size. great beauty, and fair 
quality, make it valuable as one of a small collection... 
Flora.—This little known grape is sent by A. M. Spang- 
ler, Esq.. of Philaselphia, who states that the specimens 
were the last on the vines, and inferior in bunch and ber- 
ry. It isa medium sized purple grape. and its freedom 
from pulp. its smal! seeds. and great sweetness, make 
it a variety of great promise. We hope to see a better 
sample. The season las been so favorable that some 
foreign varieties have ripened out of doors, We have 
apen our Exhibition Tables, some buaches of Golden 
Hamburgh, ripened in the open air by Mr. John Eggert, 
of Brooklyn. L. I .. Mr. G. H. Hite, of Morrisania, N. 
Y., shows some Chasselas. which are said tobe from a 
seedling. and which has ripened for 12 years in open cul- 
ture. We sawthe vine on Mr. Hite’s grounds, and it 
seemed perfectly healthy and very fruitful... We have 





seen the Zinfindel ripening finely this season on the 
grounds of Mr. Buchanan, at Astoria ... Adirondac. Ex- 
cellent specimens of this grape have been received from 
Mr. Bailey, and we have seen high commendations of it 
from persons who have fruited it this year in other places. 
Will those who have fruited it send us their experience, 
as we shall be giad to put this grape on the list for 
general cultivation, as soon as we have sufficient evi- 
dence to warrant us in doing so...Grapes sent for names 
by W.C. Masters, Somerset Co., Ind., had all dropped 
from the bunches and hardly to be recognized. There 
was no Concord among them, but one may be a Diana. 
Grapes should be packed in cotton if sent by mail.... 
Specimens from Conrad Scheckler, (no State.) No. 1, 
Concord. No. 2, York Madeira, and the others were 
Creveling. Some who have sent fruit have been an- 
swered by mail; many other specimens were not of suffi- 
ciently good quality to be noticed in our limited space. 





Insects to be Named.—E. Downs, New 
Haven Co., Conn. The very remarkable insect is close- 
ly related to the Limacodes, figured on page 286 (Oct.) 
It has a beautiful green 
coat,—like a pea-green 
military saddle-cloth, with 
a white edging,—and a 
reddish, brown oval patch 
bordered with white, in 
the centre. It has horns 
at both ends, clothed with 
stinging hairs. The insect 
is found onagreat variety 
of plants, and is called 
Empretia stimulea by Dr. 
B. Clemens, of Easton, 
Pa. It unfortunately es- 
caped, or we should have 
figured it. The Limaco- 
des, above alluded to, we 
are kindly informed by 
Mr. F. G. Sanborn, of the 
Agricultural Department 
of Massachusetts, is the 
L. pithecium We could 
not make it out satisfactorily from the figure given in Har- 
ris’ Insects. Some one, whose name has been mislaid, has 
sent the nest of the Sack-bearer, also called Basket- 
worm and Drop-worm. The species cannot be told 
without the perfect insect, or moth. It probably belongs 
to the genus Oiketicus, or may be Psyche. The caterpil- 
lars build a nest or bag, which they cover with bits of 
sticks, and sometimes with thorns. This they carry 
about with them as they travel in search of food. When 
about to undergo transformation the insect fastens its 
sack to a twig, stops up the holes, and in case of the male 
in due time comes out as a moth, but the female does not 
leave the case; she lays her eggs and dies there. They 
are found upon the larch. arborvite, maple, etc., and we 
have seen them in abundance on the tamarisk and other 
shrubs. They are destructive, but are easily disposed of 
by picking off the nests after the leaves fall. The engrav- 
ing shows a nest of natural size fas:ened to a twig. 








Canker Worms.— J. W. Manning writes 
that the wingless moths can be effectually prevented as- 
cending, by placing finely sifted coal ashes about the base 
of the trees, say sixeto twelve inches high, as steep as 
they can be made to lie. The insects lose foothold in the 
loose ashes and roll back to the bottom. When in large 
numbers they cling together and cannot extricate them- 
selves. This was first practiced in Reading, Mass., by 
W. F. Hartshorn, about four years ago, and was a perfect 
success, no canker-worm having been seen on his 
orchard since. The surface must be brushed over fre- 
quently to prevent its becoming compact, and if soaked 
with rain, renewed with dry ashes. Commence to apply 
ashes in November, and attend to it when the insects run, 
as they do in moderate weather until well into the spring. 





Fall Plowing to Destroy Grubs.— 
“L,E.T.” The effect of late plowing if it be very soon 
followed by severe freezing is to destroy many grubs and 
other insects. If they have time they will again make 
theinselves comfortable and safe for the winter. Still 
the disturbance destroys many, and water settling and 
freezing in the furrows, no doubt kills many more. 





To Destroy Barn Weevils.—Burn the barn! 





Gas Lime.—H. H. Dickey, Andrescoggin Co., 
Maine. Fresh gas lime contains ‘sundry compounds of 
sulphur, sulphurous and hyposulphurous acids in very 
variable quantities. These are all poisonous to plants, 
and usually gas lime applied fresh will kill any crop. 
Exposed to the air it gradually loses all noxious quali- 
ties, the compounds mentioned being converted into gyp- 
sum. It may be spread updn land to ve plowed, so as to 





lie exposed through the winter, to advantage. It may be 
composted with muck in its fresh state, the lumps being 
well broken up. It is death to vermin, and for the pur- 
pose of killing grubs and cutworms, plow it in fresh in 
the fall, and spread a dressing on the surface besides. 
For many interesting and valuable facts, see the article 
in the American Agriculturist for January, 1858, page 15. 


Protection and Mulch for Plants 
in Winter.—E. P. Thompson, of Schuylkill Co., Pa., 
gives the readers of the American Agriculturist the fol- 
lowing hint: ‘I want to suggest the superiority of corn 
Stalks for covering strawberry beds, etc., in winter. Let 
any one try one square yard and he will never use 
anything else if this article is to be had, It gives protec- 
tion and ventilation, Not a leaf is hurt by cold or sun.” 





Moss for Bulbs and Other Plants.— 
“Tgnorant Mossa.” The kind of moss for growing cro- 
cuses, is the Sphagnum or bog-moss. It grows in such 
cold bogs and swamps as produce cranberries. It is an 
article of commerce, and is to be had of gardeners and 
nurserymen. Any of the green mosses from roads and 
trees may be used on the surface of the earth in pots, but 
they generally will not live in the dry atmosphere of the 
room. The “gray moss” is not a moss at all, bat a 
lichen. It would not hurt plants if placed around them. 


Thorn Seeds.-—T. G. Hall and others. Our 
principal seedsmen have seed of the English White 
Thorn, or Hawthorn. Send to any of those who adver- 
tise with us. The seeds are imported, usually genuine. 





White Willows.—Several inquirers who 
send specimens of willow twigs, are informed that the 
differences between some of the varieties and species 
are so slight, and the shape and size of the leaves and 
color of the bark differ so according to the exposure and 
soil, that no one can pronounce with accuracy on the 
specimens sent. The only way to get any plants true to 
name is to buy of responsible and well known dealers— 
whose reputation for honesty is part of their capital. 





Propagation of Honeysuckles.— 
“ Progress,” York Co., Me. This is done by cuttings set 
in the open ground in autumn, or by layers made at the 
same time. It is well to give them a covering of litter. 


Value of the Blackberry Crop.—An 
exchange relates that during the blackberry season the 
inhabitants in the neighborhood of Winsted, Conn., 
gathered some eighty bushels of fruit to be preserved, 
dried, and made into wine, syrup, etc., for the soldiers. 
After this was done, Mr. Gail Borden advertised to pay 
eight cents per quart for all which might be brought. 
Within ten days he received 535}¢ bushels! costing 
$1358.90. They were worked up into jelly by Mr. Bor- 
den’s process, and are now no doubt most of them in the 
army. This amount was almost clear gain, as the ber- 
ries were wild. Another season, no doubt, they will be 
found worth the picking in other localities. 





Many Pears on a Stem.-—-A friend has 
shown us 2 photograph of pears exhibited ata Sanitary 
Fair in San Francisco, Cal. There were 50 pears on 
a bunch, 8inches long, and the whole weighed 19 pounds. 





An Apple-butter Stirrer.—L. P. Riley, 
of Ohio, recommends those who are 
troubled by the burning of their ap- 
ple butter to use a stirrer made as in 
the figure. It is a paddle made of 
plank, with three holes near the bot- 
tom. Corn husks are drawn through 
these holes, bent down over the edge 
of the paddle. tied there, then cut off 
80 as to leave a projection about 2 inch- 
eslong. Any convenient handle may 
be attached. He says that the husks 
will keep the bottom of a badly dent- 
ed kettle clean, and prevent burning. 








Making Good Cider.—Wn. DP. Garrison, 
of Union County, N. J., sends to the American Agrt 
culturist his process of muking cider, by which he says 
he obtains an article that sells for 25 to 3) cents per 
gallon, when that made in the common way brings only 
6to 12 cents, in the same market. We have only room 
for an epitome of his statements. Good sound apples, 
free from leaves, stems, sticks and dirt, are kept as long 
as possible in bins under cover, in layers not over two 
feet deep. The moment the least decay appears, they 
are ground as fine as possible without crushing the seeds. 
The pulp is put in the press as fast as ground, and the 
screws applied as soon as there is pulp enough. The 
cider flows through fine wire cloth, and is poured 
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through flannel into the cask, and bunged tightly and put 
into the cellar. After two or three days, the bung is 
started, and two or three weeks after, the clear liquid is 
drawn off, leaving a gallon or more with the dregs, which 
is used for making vinegar. It is passed through flannel 
into clean casks, bunged up, and left until wanted for 
market or use, when it is again racked off. The press and 
casks, indeed every thing used, are made as clean as 
water can purify them ; the press being covered with 
fresh lime, which is thoroughly washed off. This may 
seem a good deal of trouble, but a double or triple price 
for the cider well pays for all that. With such care, no 
wonder “‘ New Jersey cider” is so readily sold for im- 
ported “‘champagne,” after being put into bottles with 
the foreign labels. 





Plants for Names.— Van,” Bristol, Ind. 
The berries sent are those of the Smilar herbacea, or 
Carrion-flower. Its greenish flowers have a fetid odor 
like that of decaying meat. It is a worthless climber.... 
A. H.C., Rutland, Mich. No. 1, is Linaria vulgaris, 
Toad Flax, sometimes called Butter and Eggs, and Ram- 
stead-weed. It is a regular nuisance and should not be 
tolerated. No. 2,is the Closed Gentian, Gentiana An- 
drewsii....M.R. Allen, York Co., Me., sends Linaria vul- 
garis, noticed above, and Krigia Virginica, sometimes 
called Dwarf Dandelion....J. Balsiger, Madison Co., 
Ill. The leaves are all of species and varieties of Cra- 
tegus or Thorn, but we would not undertake to deter- 
mine them from single leaves. They will answer for 
hedges....P. A. T., Shaker Village, N. H. The twigs 
are those of the Red Cedar, Juniperus Virginiana, It 
makes a good hedge or screen, but is of slow growth. 
Itis propagated from seeds, which lie in the ground one, 
and sometimes two years before germinating....E. A. 
F., Fillmore Co., Minn. The specimen is Euphorbia 
marginata, a Spurge from Texas and the Southwest, the 
white-margined upper leaves of which make it very 
showy....K. Schaum, Balt., Md. The plants are appa- 
rently those of the Rue Anemone, Thalictrum Anemon- 
oides....E.S. Holmes, Niagara Co., N. Y. Apparently 
Lycopus Europaeus, Water-hoarhound or Bugle-weed. 
.... Will those who expect us to determine plants take 
pains to send us well pressed specimens. Our time is 
too valuable to spend in making out botanical puzzles. 





Ceratochloa breviaristata.— “ Inqui- 
rer,” Orange Co., N. Y., wishes to know about this 
grass. The genus Ceratochloa is now united with 
Bromus. ‘The species in question grows on the Pacific 
coast. Itis not well enough known to have a common 
name, and we cannot tell where to get the seed. It is 
much like the ‘“‘ Rescue Grass” noticed a few months ago, 
and is probably, like most of its relatives, of little value. 





Double Flowers Degenerating.— 
E. Gaylord, Floyd Co., Iowa. Always select seed from 
the most perfect flowers and give them a good svil. 


Castor Oil Beans.—E. Wheeler. The 
manufacture of oil cannot be prosecuted on a small scale. 
The bean is a pretty sure cropin the Middle States, 
where there are factories for pressing the seeds. Mr. W. 
says that the beans drove away the moles. Will he 
state how he used them. 

Early Peaches.—B.C. Bradley, New-Haven 
Co., Conn. Hall’s Early is probably the earliest peach. 
Large Early York, Coolidge’s Favorite, Crawford’s 
Early, and Grosse Mignonne, are other good early sorts. 





Large Pears.—Mr. F. L. Dubois, Brooklyn, 
L. L., recently exhibited at the office of the Agriculturist 
twenty Duchess pears, which together weighed 19 lbs. 

Onondaga or Swan’s Orange Pear. 
--A gentleman who has tested many varieties of Pears in 
Northern Illinois, writes to the Agriculturist, that this 
is one of the best in that region for October. The tree is 
hardy and early-bearing, and the fruit is large, and usu- 
ally perfect. It is said to have originated in Connec- 
ticut ; but took its name from Mr. Swan, who brought it 
to notice in Onondaga County, New York. At the East it 
is a variable fruit, but is very good when it does well. 





The Greeley Prizes.—A few weeks ago 
the Hon. Horace Greeley offered a premium of one hun- 
dred dollars each for the best bushel of apples, and of 
pears, and the best six pounds of grapes, all to be of the 
best quality in every respect for general culture. The 
premiums were to be awarded at the late horticultural 
exhibition of the American Institute, but so little notice 
was given that, though the prize for grapes was awarded 
to the Iona, it was withdrawn and all three premiums 
thrown open for more general competition. The Fruit 
Committee of the American Institute will meet at the 





rooms in the Cooper Institute, in this city, on the first 
Tuesdays of November, December, January and Februa- 
ry next, to examine fruit, which should be at the rooms 
before 2 o’clock P. M., on the days named. The fruit 
must be presented in the quantities mentioned above. 





, Removing Grape Vines.—Harrict B. 
Newell, Essex Co., N. Y. As a general thing autumn 
is the best time to plant vines, unless in a cold locality 
or in a very heavy soil, when the early spring is better. 





Grapes and Thorns.—E. Gaylord, Floyd 
Co., Wis. We have seen only a few experiments with 
the pear on the thorn, and those were not sufficiently 
successful to allow us to recommend the practice. The 
wild grape answers fairly as a stock for the better kinds 
of grape. The Delaware is perfectly hardy in Iowa. 





Insects on Strawberrieces.—B. Stearns. 
The caterpillar is known here, but as the perfect state 
(moth or butterfly) is not known. it can not be identified. 





Preparing Chicory.—Mrs. J. T. Ames, 
Rice Co., Minn., and others. Dig the root in autumn 
after the leaves are killed, or in spring before they start, 
slice, wash, and dry. For use, brown the same as coffee. 





Linseed — Flaxseed.—W. Waring, Cecil 
Co., Md., and others. These are one and the same thing. 





Didn’t Know Squashes, —A _ corres- 
pondent writes that having raised a fine lot of Hubbards, 
she gave some seeds to a neighbor. In autumn she 
asked him how he liked the variety. He replied, ‘““More’n 
half the plaguey things kind o’ ran out into hard shells ; 
why, I had to cut them up with an axe before the cattle 
would eat ’em ; the rest were middling.” He had fed out 
his ripe squashes and eaten the green ones. Happy cat- 
tle: unfortunate man ! 

Calture of Pea-enuts or Grounds 
nuts.—An article on raising these, fromsome experi- 
enced cultivator, would be very acceptable to many. 


Bean for a Name.—S. B. H., York, Pa. 
The bean is not recognized from the drawing and descrip- 
tion; may be a new valuable variety, from the account. 





Sweet Potatoes—Great YVield.—Mr. J. 
C. Thompson, of Staten Island, planted 15 rows of pota- 
toes 107 feet long, and occupying a space 48 feet wide, 
being a little more than 3 feet apart. One of the middle 
rows was dug and the contents measured, the product 
being full 4 bushels, which makes the yield equal to 510 
bushels per acre. One of the editors of the Agriculturist, 
one of the Tribune staff and the City Surveyor of Brook- 
lyn, were present and did the measuring. It seemed 
perfectly fair and correct. All the crop was measured, 
perhaps 1-5th part would not have been considered mar- 
ketable.—In planting, the ground was manured and two 
furrows turned together over the manure, leaving the 
width of one furrow undisturbed below the ridge, and 
upon this the sets were planted. The work was, we 
presume, done with a spade or spading fork, as this was 
in Mr. T’s garden. 

Green Tomato Sauce.—Miss H. Garlock, 
Otsego Co. N. Y., writes to the American Agriculturist 
that good preserves may be made from green tomatoes, 
thus: Pierce them in several places with a fork, pour 
boiling water upon them and let them stand an hour. 
Then drain and place them in the preserving kettle, with 
layers of sugar and of slices of lemon between the 
fruit, allowing 2 lbs sugar and 1 lemon to each 3 lbs of 
tomatoes, The amount of sugar and lemon may be va- 
ried to suit the taste. A little water will be needed with 
the bottom layer of sugar to prevent scorching. Cook 
the whole slowly for three hours, 





Strawberry Planting—Spring vs. 
Autumn.—The N. W. Christian Advocate, of Chica- 
go, after pleasantly referring to our immense distribution 
of strawberry plants, says: ‘By such means this cele- 
brated strawberry ought to be more generally and rapid- 
ly diffused than any new plant ever was before. We 
cannot, however, forbear expressing our regrets that this 
distribution could not have taken place in the spring 
rather than fall, since from actual experiment we have 
reason to fear that the greater share of the plants will be 
lost by fall transplanting.”—Our experience has been the 
reverse ; we have previously distributed 50,000 to 60,000 
other strawberry plants, at all seasons, up to Nov. 15, 
and heard of few losses at any time—the fewest in au- 
tumn. Our 1} acres of the “ Agriculturist” variety, just 
distributed, were set last year from October 5 to Noy. 20, 








and not a single plant died; every one of them can be 
seen growing with a heavy, stocky crown. Of less hardy 
sorts, such small plants as are usually sold, may not do 
well; but large plants of hardy varieties, we prefer to 
have set in autumn, if they can become at all established 
in the soil, as they are then ready to start at once into 
growth, at the first opening of spring. A light covering 
of straw or refuse hay should protect them from sudden 
changes of heat and cold, 





Keeping Cheeses in Winter.— Nov- 
ice,” wishes to learn through the Agriculturist, the ex- 
perience of dairy folks in keeping cheeses through the 
winter without the usual frequent turning and greasing. 
Has tried packing in straw and in oats, but they molded. 





Italian Bees.— D. N. W.,” La Salle Co., 
Ill. You magnify the robbing propensity of these 
bees. It is not such that honest men can not keep them. 
Take this view, rather :—they are so thrifty and indus- 
trious that they are more likely than other bees to 
find out and take any honey that is not well guarded. 





Tripe—How to Prepare it.—“ Hart. 
ford Co., Conn.” Tripe is the large stomach of the beef 
taken fresh, washed thoroughly, soaked in milk of lime 
made by slaking quick-lime to a creamy consistence. 
After soaking a few hours, or over night, it is scraped, 
when all the inner dark colored skin is removed. It is 
then washed thoroughly, and boiled until quite tender, in 
which condition it is marketed; or it is packed with 
Salt and spices, or simply salted. We should be glad to 
hear from any of our readers who practice other methods. 


9,125,000,000 Matches !—“Young Math- 
ematician” writes to the American Agriculturist : “If 
twenty-five million people each use one match a day, it 
amounts to over nine billions, or nine thousand mil- 
lions a year! A second of time saved in using each of 
these, amounts to nearly 300 years, or nearly 700 years 
at ten hours a day. If manufacturers would put the 
phosphorus end down in the boxes instead of up, it 
would save these seconds to the users, in not having to 
change the end of each match, after lifting it from the box.” 
(Yes, and the matches would keep safer and cleaner 
if not exposed at the top, when keptin upright boxes, 
and it would also save the phosphorus odor left upon 
the fingers in handling. We usually invert all the 
matches when first opening a new box. The pleasantest 
matches are those having the wood dipped in paraffine, 
or in wax, instead of in sulphur; but they donot “ catch’? 
when used ina draft of air as well as sulphur matches, 
A visible but not thick coat of sulphur, half aninch up the 
wood, and no more, is desirable ; less does not heat the 
wood enough to light it well; more gives off too much 
sulphurous fumes.—jEp. American Agriculturist.] 





Directions for making Sweet Pick- 
les.—Sweet pickles properly prepared are an excellent 
relish with almost any meal. The writer esteems them 
greatly preferable to old style preserves, though not 
equal to nicely canned fruit. The following directions 
for pickling are furnished tothe American Agriculturist 
by an experienced housekeeper. For pears and plums: 
To7 lbs. of fruit, take 3 lbs. brown sugar, 1 quart vine- 
gar, 4 0z. cinnamon, 2 0z. cloves, Pears are to be peeled 
and boiled, though some cook without paring, as they keep 
their form better. Cook until soft enough for a straw to 
be passed through them easily ; let them cool, stick two 
or three cloves in each, and place them in a jar. Boil 
the vinegar, spices and sugar 15 to 20 minutes, and pour 
hot over the fruit. Repeat boiling with the same liquor 
three mornings in succession.... Plums are to be treated 
in the same manner, except that they need no cooking, 
but are placed in the jar at once....Sweet apples should 
be pared and steamed until soft, and then treated as di- 
rected for pears: if very sweet, they will not need as 
much sugar.... Peaches are to be nicely wiped, a few 
cloves stuck into each, then placedina jar, with spices 
according to taste scattered among them, and covered 
with cold vinegar. 





Cancers Incurable.—To J. P. M. (and 
others.) If your friend has a genuine cancer, there is no 
hope of her permanent cure. So say the most eminent 
physicians. Cutting out may sometimes check its 
growth for a season ; but this should only be done by an 
accomplished Surgeon. The hundreds of thousands, if 
not millions of dollars paid for cancer-curing medicines, 
and to “Cancer Doctors,” have been thrown away— 
often worse, All the cases ‘“‘cured” by them were some- 
thing else, which would have got well without their aid: 
while the cutting of the self-styled ‘‘ Cancer Doctor” has 
often resulted in death or disfigurement. We have per- 
haps given our own experience before, but it will bear 
repeating. Many years ago, while a student, we met 
one of the most noted “ Cancer Doctors” of the country, 
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who had patients from all parts of the Union. He at 
once discovered a red spot on the bridge of our nose, 
probably caused by the disruption of asmall artery, and 
instantly pronounced it a cancer! He urged the import- 
ance of its immediate removal, as the only means of 
saving life. He “ would take it out for $50, as he charged 
professional men and students only one-tenth to one- 
fourth price.” We considered the mattera while; the 
red spot disappeared of itself ; we saved our money, and 
an ugiy scar, and the “ Doctor” lost one case from his 
long published list of ‘wonderful, marvelous cures.” 





Treatment of Stammering. —Several 
inquirers: The appliances for the cure of stammering 
advertised in our columns, consist of several ingenious 
mechanical arrangements, which appear to be founded 
on correct principles. The proprietors do not claim to 
cure all cases, but some forms of the habit may be broken 
up, by their use. The parties are doing a legitimate 
business entirely distinct from quack medicines, and no 
injury can result from their method, even though a cure 
be not effected. Of course we could not decide on their 
applicability to individuals without knowing each case. 





Sending Articles to Soldiers.—R. 
Wood, Bradfortl Co., Pa, and others. We cannot under- 
take to forward packages of supplies, as it can be done 
much better by the societies organized for the purpose. 
If there is no Soldiers’ Aid Society in the neighborhood, 
send to the Sanitary Commission at New-York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, or any other large city. 

\ 





Post Office Money Orders.—We are 
glad to learn directly from official sources, that the new 
money order system is making slow but sure progress. 
One hundre: and forty-seven offices are being used at fii st, 
as a trial, to ascertain defects, and any improvements that 
may be made. We hope within a year to see the system 
extended to every town in the country. It willbe of im- 
mense benefit to publishers, and especially to subscribers 
to periodicals—and that will include almost every family 
inthe Northern States. To send under $30 to a distant 
point, it will only be necessary to hand the funds to the 
home Post Office, and send the receipt, or ‘‘ money or- 
der,” to the person to whom the money is to be paid, and 
he will collect it at his own Post Office. The cost will 
be but a trifle—from 10 to 20 cents, according to the 
amount. Losses by theft, by destruction of mails, etc., 
will thereafter cease. We can testify to the benefit of 
this system, from having examined the similar one in 
operation in Great Britain. 





Poetry and Essays. — Many poetical 
contributions, a few of them possessing considerable 
merit are received from time to time, but not published, 
for the following sufficient reasons. Ist, The scope of 
this journal is practical, rather than literary, and enough 
practical matter is always at hand to fill its pages, 2d, 
It is inconvenient to translate such effusions for the Ger- 
man edition.——Nor can valuable space be devoted to 
long essays about agriculture and its kindred topics. It 
is a waste of ink to expatiate upon the dignity, the health- 
fulness, or desirableness of a farmer’s life, etc., etc. 
But whoever can tell how to raise better produce or 
more of it, or how to do it easier, or can communicate in- 
teresting facts either of success or failure, and thus add 
to the general knowledge, will be a welcome contributor. 





HMumbugs.—Look out for the circulars which 
Joseph T. Innmann, addresses to young men. It is the 
old dodge. He sends a prescription made up of names 
which are unknown in medicine and botany, and which 
are a little worse imitations than these bogus names usu- 
ally are. He has, of course, once been a Missionary 
somewhere, and brought home a lot of the stuff which 
he, benevolent man, sells at just what it costs him. 
Three certificates accompany the circular, from ‘“M. 
D’s” dated at London, Paris, and New-York, respect- 
ively. The New-York “M. D.” is not found in the di- 
rectory, and probably all three are names as false as 
those of the ingredients of the medicine. His letters are 
to be addressed to ‘Station D, Bible House,” which of 
course helps out the sanctimonious look of the thing. 





A New York Humbug.—Passing along 
one of our city thoroughfares a few days since, we heard 
a great racket in a large store, made by pounding a 
piano, and six clerks shouting at the top of their voices, 
“This way and secure your tickets! Can’t tell what 
you'll get, till you pay your money.” Tickets at one dol- 
lar each were being sold for a “‘ Magnificent Gift C on- 
cert,” entitling the bearer to (perhaps) 25 cents worth of 
music, and whatever he might “‘ draw” from a large box 
of envelopes containing cards, on which were names of 
the “gifts.” During the ten minutes we looked on, thirty 
or forty tickets and as many people were “sold.” The 





‘“‘ gifts” were mostly of the cheap jewelry order—rings, 
pins, bracelets, etc., glittering and gilty, worth from ten 
to fifteen cents, or less, with occasionally a silver-plated 
article costing perhaps thirty cents or less at wholesale. 
As these or similar operators may start a like game in 
other localities, those who read the American Agricultur- 
ist will be on the lookout for them here and elsewhere. 





Look out for Lottery Schemes.-— 
These are still being sown broadcast over the country, 
judging from the piles of them received by subscribers to 
the Agriculturist, and by them forwarded to this office. 
No matter in what guise they come, whether signed by 
Hammet & Co., Egerton & Brother, Taylor & Co., or 
any other man, do not let your good manners be corrup- 
ted by these evil communications, as they may be if ten 
dollars be invested and you get mad upon discovering the 
humbug. Look out for a new swindle called ‘‘The 
Farmer’s and Mechanic's Protective Union,” with a long 
list of bogus officers, and a tempting list of cash prizes, 
followed by the usual letter—“ Your ticket has drawna 


' prize of $200,” as described on page 263 (Sept. No.) 





A Photograph Humbug.—Copies of 
the following letter are being extensively circulated 
about the country. “Dear Sir,—There is a package of 
photographs at my office directed to your address. The 
charges upon it are $1, on receipt of which it will be for- 
warded to you.” These are signed by several parties. 
Persons receiving such a note might suppose a friend, 
perhaps in the army, had sent a present of pictures. In 
stead of this. it is only a device of the letter ‘writers, to 
sell a few common photograph cards at a large price. 
Disappointment, even at a dollar a package, is too dear. 





About Whiskers, etc.—A correspondent 
of the American Agriculturist inquires if the adver- 
tised preparations to ‘‘force the beard to grow” are 
worth anything. Yes—they serve an excellent purpose 
for making money out of anxious young men, desirous of 
blossoming before their time —possibly they will also help 
develop the eye teeth, as a man once humbugged with 
such quack nostrums, will then be likely to avoid them. 





The Fruit-Growers’ Society of Eas- 
tern Pennsylvania held a series of meetings at 
Easton, during the State Fair, some of which we had the 
pleasure of attending. Amateurs and professional fruit- 
growers work together here earnestly and harmoniously, 
and great good will be effected. Several new fruits were 
brought to the notice of the Society, and old ones were 
discussed. Rev. James Colder, of Harrisburgh, was 
elected President for the ensuing year—an excellent 
choice. The discussions and proceedings of the Society 
at this session cannot now be discussed for lack of space, 
but will be hereafter referred to in sundry fruit items. 





Agricultural Books Scarce. — The 
old Agricultural Book firm of C.M. Saxton & Co., has 
closed upits publishing business. In order to keep this 
class of books together, and secure enough for our own 
list, (page 326,) we purchased all the remaining stock of 
the firm; and so long as these last, will supply individu- 
als and the trade.” Several of the books are nearly, or 
entirely out of print, and cannot be had until other ar- 
rangements are made, for re-publishing them. Mr. C. M. 
Saxton goes to St. Louis, to act as agent for Bradbury’s 
Pianos, Mason & Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, Brown’s 
Baby Tender, etc. He will also receive subscriptions 
for the American Agriculturist, in that city. We wish 
him abundant success in his new home in the West, 
or rather, in the soon to be central city of the Union. 





*°The Foundations of History, A 
Series of First things,” is the titleof a book announced 
in our advertising columns, which we have not yet had 
time toread through. A judicious friend to whom we sub- 
mitted it, says it is well worth perusal. The advertise- 
ment fully explains {ts character and objects. Mr. 
Schieffelin, the author, is the senior partner in the firm of 
Schieffelin Brothers & Co., the largest dealers in drugs 
and medicines in this country. Our wonder is that he 
could have found time from business to prepare a work 
requiring so much reading, investigation and thought. 





Would Not Let Him Go.—Through the 
over-politeness of the enrolling officer, and the courtesy 
of the blind man at the “draft” wheel, the Proprietor of 
the Agriculturist. though a legal exempt, received an 
urgent invitation to take another trip down South—this 
time at the expense of Uncle Samuel, instead of at his 
own charges. But on presenting himself at the rendez- 
vous, Oct. 11, the Surgeon promptly ordered him home 
again.—He sends his compliments and best wishes to his 
fellow-soldiers, from whom he has thus been “ arbitrari- 
ly” separated, and in whose glory and patriotic efforts in 





behalf of our country, he is not permitted to share. Well, 
if not allowed in the army, nothing but lack of health can 
prevent one from getting so near the battle field as the 
Sanitary and Christian Commission’s Agents are allow- 
ed to go. If rebelscan not be destroyed there, many 
wounded soldiers, both friend and foe, can be saved. 





Brown’s Baby Tenders.—We have one 
of these under trial. So far, it has given a great deal of 
satisfactory amusement to the little ones, and is worthy 
the attention of mothers. 





Veterinary.—Joseph Bilbie, Maries Co., Mo. 
—Have referred your letter to a veterinary surgeon. 
Meanwhile, sponge out the mare’s nostrils once or twice 
aday, and if you can, wash out with asyringe. The 
accumulation of food, hay seeds and dirt in her nose, 
which becomes so offensive after a few days must be 
cleaned out frequently, or she will be seriously sick. 





Sale of Short-horn Stock.—A favora- 
ble opportunity to secure valuable animals of unquestion- 
able purity will be offered at the sale noticed in our ad- 
vertising columns, A feasible method for securing im- 
provement in the herds of a neighborhood is for several 
to unite in buying a blooded bull, where no one has 
sufficient means at command to secure a desired animal. 


Mailing Plants to Utah, Colorado, 
Idaho, ete.—There is trouble on the overland route. 
Owing to some imposition by parties sending merchan- 
dise by mail, the Department refuses to forward even 
newspapers, exceptin single wrappers to individual sub- 
scribers, and rejects all other mail matter, not prepaid 
with letter postage. This is contrary to the plain letter 
of the law, which makes no exceptions against plants 
and seeds, sent any where in the States and Territories, 
at 2cents per4 ounces. We have therefore been com- 
pelied to hold back a large lot of our strawberry plants, 
via the overland route, for subscribers in the Territories 
west of Kansas, for which labels were all ready in Sep- 
tember. If we cannot get a permit to mail them in spring, 
some arrangement for expressing them must be made. 
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The Strawberry Plants Sold—with a 
Reservation for Subscribers. 


—_—o——_ 

After pretty thoroughly gleaning the large well-grown 
plants from our “ Agriculturist Strawberry” plot, (132 
acres,) to supply subscribers, and selling a few to dealers 
and others, the very favorable damp, warm weather pro- 
duced a fine growth of new plants ; and these have come 
forward so rapidly that a considerable supply of excellent 
plants can be furnished in the Spring. From these we 
ought to realize a handsome sum to meet the thousands 
of dollars expended upon them—an expense we sliould 
not have regarded, but for the enormous advance in 
paper, etc., since the plants were offered to our readers, 
and the subscriptions received for this year. But we dis- 
like to be engaged in any business transaction that might 
in the least interfere with our editorial duties and inde- 
pendence. We therefore promptly accepted an offer 
from Rev. J. Knox, of Pittsburgh, Pa., for all our sur- 
plus plants, after reserving’ 40,000 plants for our readers. 
These will be used in part to fillup any positive, well- 
authenticated failures among those plants already sent 
out, where the fault was not the recipient’s ; and the rest 
will be given out to those now subscribing for next year 
who furnish five cents extra to cover expense of packing 
and postage, if the application be made at the time of sub- 
scribing. When desired, the plants will be supplied this 
month, if the ground be not frozen before the application 
is received. But except when specially wanted now, the 
plants will be reserved and sent out at the earliest practi- 
cable day in the opening of Spring. The rule will be, 
first come, first served. Those applying after the 40,000 
are exhausted, will need to wait until the growth of new 
plants next Autumn, when all previous applications un- 
fulfilled will be met. Mr. Knox, to whom all applications 
for purchasing plants should be directed, will be able to 
supply a fine lot to dealers and others, at the rates pre- 
viously announced, (1 plant for 75 cents ; 2 for $120 ; 6 for 
$3; 12 for $5 ; 100 for 25 ; 1,000 for $200 ; with the usual dis- 
count to the trade, we suppose. Applications to him will 
be filled by his agent here until he moves the stock to his 
grotinds at Pittsburgh, in Spring. The purchase of the 
plants by Mr. Knox is an additional proof of their value. 
He is the largest grower of small fiuits, (strawberries, 
grapes, raspberries, etc.,) in the country, and means to be 
ahead in any new enterprise in this line. Those who are 
continually offering us new berry fruits for propagation, 
distribution, or sale, will do well to call on him instead. 
It will be remembered that after visiting his grounds at 
Pittsburg, we took the liberty to call him the “ Straw- 
berry King of America,” if not of the world, and he has 
now what appears to be the Queen among strawberries, 
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A PRI M ef es E RE I D E N Cc E pare Sor the American Agriculturist 


The Western Settler and his Architecture. 
a oe 

Settlers in well wooded districts have at hand 
one of the most durable and excellent materials 
of which dwellings can be made—namely, logs. 
Our engraving represents one of the rude but 
comfortable habitations of the pioneer. He 
had not to haul the logs of which it is made, 
half a dozen rods from where they grew. We 
associate nothing of grace or architectural ele- 
gance with the log-house, yet it is capable of 
exhibiting a very high order of practical beauty. 
The beauty of fitness is the highest kind of beau- 
ty in architecture. It has often been a matter 
of surprise, not only that stiff, angular brick and 
frame houses will start up even in the edge of 
the forest, but also, that logs have been so little, 
if ever used for gardeners’ cottages, porters’ 
lodges, and farm houses, on pretentious estates. 

We have a sort of national pride in the log- 
cabin, as an American Institution, and can tes- 
tify abundantly to the comfort, in winter and 
summer, of well built and convenient log- 
houses. We certainly do not advocate small 
rooms, low ceilings, earth floors, (or “dirt floors” 
as some are appropriately called,) small win- 
dows, bark roofs, and other such things, which 
are too often the prominent features in log-cab- 
ins. There is nothing to prevent, in fact every 
thing to recommend, airiness, breadth and even 
fine finish being conspicuous in houses built of 
logs. A good wood cutter will leave the ends 
of the logs cut beautifully true with his axe 
alone; and if pains enough be taken to have 
the ends even, the logs of uniform size, decreas- 
ing in diameter very gradually toward the 
eaves, and the corners true and finished off in 





a workmanlike manner, not with sawing and 
planing, but with the axe alone, the effect is 
very neat and handsome. The openings for 
windows and doors if finished in the same man- 
ner as the corners—that is with short, round 
pieces, notched and inserted crosswise between 
the ends of the logs—are an ornamental feature. 
Eaves and gable ends of the 
roofs ought to project several 
feet,—the more the better for 
picturesque effect, and where 
picturesqueness is a prime ob- 
ject,the roofshould be thatch- 
ed. It is easy for any one 
with a little architectural 
taste to plan window caps 
and door protections, or por- 
ticos of a substantial charac- 
ter appropriate to the build- 
ing. The addition of a broad 
piazza, or even a roof simply, 
will increase both the come- 
liness and the comfort. It is a.great folly 
to imitate in wood, building styles adapted 
to stone or brick, and this material presents 
to the sensible enterprising architect qualities 
upon which might be based a very beautiful and 
unique style of American cottage architecture, 
not to be excelled by the Swiss, or any other. 

Block Houses, made of logs neatly hewn to uni- 
form thickness, make fine substantial buildings, 
scarcely to be excelled in comfort and solidity. 
They may be clap-boarded on the outside, and 
plastered within, if convenient, though this 
is not necessary to their warmth. The clap- 
boards renewed as needed, will render such 








houses almost as lasting as those of bricks. 











Propagating Osage Orange, in 
the Absence of Southern Seed. 


In many localities the Osage Or- 
ange is the popular hedge plant, 
and the shutting off of the southern 
supply of seed has led to many que- 
ries addressed to the American Agri- 
culturist, Which we will answer ina 
lump.—ist. Northern raised seed 
will grow. We have examined 
seeds from several “ oranges” pro- 
duced around New-York, and found 
them mainly perfect. Several cor- 
respondents write that they have 
plants from northern seed, and that 
it is worth while to collect the fruit 
wherever found upon a neglected 
hedge. Mr. D. Fitzpatrick, of Iowa, 
says he lays the fruit where it will 
be thoroughly frozen during winter, 
then mashes the pulp and separates 
the seeds in spring. In many parts 
of the country the seed may be 
collected, especially where the 
Osage Orange is grown as a tree, 
which by the way, it ought to be 
much more than it is, for it is a very 
ornamental plant.—2d. The plant 
may be grown from cuttings in the 
same manner as the quince. Make 
cuttings from six inches toa foot 
long, in autumn ; bury them in sand 
in the cellar, and plant out in spring. 
See page 49, (Feb.) of current vol- 
ume.—3rd. It may be propagated 
from root cuttings. The following 
plan is recommended by Dr. Low, 
of Missouri: In the spring, just 
as the buds start, plow 24 or 3 feet 
from an old hedge, turning the furrow toward 
the hedge. This will cut the roots, and those 
portions left in the undisturbed ground will 
throw up shoots. Some one has written us that 
he raised plants by setting out pieces of the 
root ; will he please give the full particulars? 
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A New Gate Plan—Worth tevin. 


cai 

G. W. Taylor, of Ogle Co., Ill. sends to the 
American Agriculturist the above sketch, of which 
he says: “It is a very handy gate. Any farm- 
er can make it, and I find it cheaper for a field 
gate, and handier than any other I am acquaint- 
ed with.” The frame is simple; one end hangs 
between two posts (A. A.) set a foot apart and 
enough out of line to admit the pieces of hard- 
wood plank (B. B.,) which support the gate 
so that it will slide upon them. To open the 
gate, it is shoved from left to right till it nearly 
balances, and then swung round like any other 
gate. Hoop iron on the rails will lessen friction. 
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where there are 
no flax mills, this 
is a great advan- 
tage. A machine 
which can be 
driven by one or 
two horses will 
dress from 2,500 
to 8,000 pounds 
of straw per day 
of ten hours. A 
person who can 
run a fanning- 
mill, or any other 


can run this flax 
brake, and do the 
work for a neigh- 
borhood, or the 
machine can be 
transported from 
place to place in 
the same manner 
as is now practis- 
ed with threshing 








* machines. Sec- 





IMPORVED SANFORD & MALLORY FLAX AND HEMP DRESSER. 


The above cut is an end view of the machine, The section of gear shown at the right hand side, 
represents the form of the roller-gears and the central gear F. c i 


ondly: 60 to 70 
per cent. of the 
‘his form of gear obviates the back- shive (as the 


lash and consequent liability to breakage, Another important feature consists in the substitution of a a 
wrought-iron chain in the place of gears formerly used on the connecting-rod, By referring to the draw- strawy matter is 
ing, it will be seen that the chain wraps around the two gearson the present connecting-rod, engaging ° 
a large number of cogs; woe Aig use of the eS is impossible ys engage more than called) is remoy- 
two Cogs atanyone time. With this new improvement, there is scarcely any danger of breakage, : . 

sd ’ : , lia ® ed, which is much 


Flax and Flax Machines, 


ae 

At the recent State Fair, at Rochester, were 
two machines, each of which was constantly 
surrounded by admiring crowds. One of these 
was a Cotton Gin, engaged in separating the 
fibre from the seed with marvelous rapidity. 
Here was a wonderful illustration of the link- 
ing together of the different branches of human 
industry and the mutual dependence of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. The Yankee ge- 
nius which devised the first cotton gin made 
possible the profitable culture of cotton. <A cot- 
ton gin at a New-York fair was very much like 
a growing pineapple, a curious exotic but with- 
out any practical bearing upon the agriculture 
of the Northern States.—Thinking of the evil 
as well as the good that had resulted from the 
inventiom of the cotton gin, we turned to the 
machinery department where the Flax Brake 
of Sanford & Mallory, of New York City, was 
in operation. This machine promises to be to the 
northern farmer what the cotton gin has been 
to the southern planter, enabling him to readily 
and rapidly prepare flax in a condition to be 
marketed. Impressed with the importance of 
this invention to the agriculture of the country, 
we have watched its progress and improvements 
with much interest. One of the early forms of 
the machine-was figured in the January Agricul- 
twrist, of 1863, but since then improvements have 
been made in details of gearing, and such mat- 
ters, which render the machine more efficient 
and durable. The straw is placed on a feed ta- 
ble, and passes between a series of grooved roll- 
ers, having a peculiar vibratory or back and 
forth motion, which so completely breaks up the 
strawy portion of the flax that very little is left 
to be removed by scutching. From what we 
saw of the machine in operation, from conver- 
sation with persons who have the Brake in use, 
and from the testimony of responsible parties, 
weare convinced it will do all that the Proprie- 
tors have yet claimed for it. In the first place, 
the machine is portable and may be worked by 
any ordinary horse power. In neighborhoods 





more than by the old methods of break- 
ing, there is none of the fibre injured, and 
from five to eight pounds more of dressed flax 
can be obtained from a hundred pounds of straw 
by using this brake, than by any previous meth- 
ods of dressing. The fibre comes out in flat- 
tened ribbons, as straight as it laid in the straw, 
and scarcely a thread of it is broken. A Com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, in 
areport dated Sept. 18th, 1863, say: ‘ We are of 
the opinion that the saving effected by dressing 
the flax crop of the present year, by this ma- 
chine over all others with which we are acquaint- 
ed, will equal, if it does not exceed one million 
of dollars.” There is abundant testimony that 
flax broken on this machine loses three to five 
pounds less to the hundred, over the hackle, than 
when dressed in the ordinary way, and that the 
fibre is softer and better for spinning purposes. 
Thirdly: the machine is safe and may be oper- 
ated by any one of ordinary intelligence. The 
serious accidents which have occurred from the 
use of ordinary brakes can not happen to the 
operator of this machine. All that he has to 
do is to spread the straw upon the feed table, 
and this can be done without any possible risk. 
Mr. M, F. Roberts, of Niagara County, has one 
of these brakes which affords his daughters 
employment during the winter. Two of these 
young ladies were present at the fair and oper- 
ated the machine, showing in a striking man- 
ner that it can be worked by any intelligent 
person, male or female, with perfect safety. 

Our remarks apply chiefly to the No. 1 ma- 
chine, the size usually sold to farmers and 
small operators. There are smaller sizes for 
working by hand power, and larger ones for 
factories. A new machine has been built for 
operating on the large scale, in which the num- 
ber of rollers is increased to six or eight. These 
are worked by a very ingenious screw mo- 
tion, the last pairs of rollers being very fine. 

There is also a set of three machines of twelve 
rollers each for the treatment of unrotted and 
tangled straw. Two of these machines rough- 
dress the straw and much reduce it in bulk. 


simple machine,' 





The third machine takes the fibre from the first 
two, and so completely frees it from shive that 
Without any scutching, it is ready for immediate 
use in paper making. The invention of this 
set of machinery renders available the great 
quantity of flax straw which has accumulated at 
the West and wherever this crop is grown for the 
seed alone. If machinery were now in opera- 
tion to throw this otherwise wasted materia) 
into market, it would have the effect to bring 
down the price of ‘printing paper materially. 
Although the manufacture of flax is, like all oth- 
ers, of slow growth, there is a ready and remu- 
nerative sale for the dressed fibre. It is naw 
used to mix with wool, to make -twirie, batting, 
belting, druggets, stockings, felt hats and cur- 
peting, and for numerous purposes where other 
fibrous materials were formerly used. Mr. Rob- 
erts, above mentioned, states that from the sale 
of his flax, tow and seed, for which there is a 
home market, his flax crop brings in a profit 
per acre of seventy-five to eighty-five dollars. 
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School Houses—New Plan Suggested. 
2 

The growth of the rising generation in know]- 
edge, the culture of the mind, and the training 
of those who are soon to give tone to society, 
to manage the affairs of the nation, to speed or 
impede the cause of truth, religion and progress 
in right directions, are subjects which have a di- 
rect personal interest to every man. A good 
school in one’s immediate neighborhood ought 
to be considered as important as to have com- 
fortable dwellings for the inhabitants. Country 








Fig. 1.—HEXAGONAL SCHOOL-IIOUSE. 


district school-houses are usually required to 
accommodate so small a number of children 
(20 to 60) that they are necessarily of simple 
construction. The points of great importance 
which are very often entirely neglected are, free 
ventilation, without subjecting the children to 
drafts of cold air, (see page 272, September 
Agriculturist,) and a wash room, that cleanliness 
of hands, faces, and clothes may be insisted 
upon and enforced. In villages, especially in 
those where there are considerable manufac- 
tories, there are frequently large numbers of 
children to be provided for; they are of differ- 
ent ages and degrees of advancement, and there 
is a necessity for the exercise of great economy. 

We present herewith a plan for a school- 
house devised by the Principal of one of the 
large public schools of New-York City—a teach- 
er of large experience and practical views. 
The building is six-sided: it is divided into six 
triangular compartments of equal size (numbered 
1 to6, fig. 2) surrounding a smaller hexagon in 
the center, having for walls double, glazed doors, 
which, when open, fold against the partition 
walls between the six main rooms. The teacher 
standing in the middle at 7, is in plain view of 
the entire school, and by turning round can see 


‘all. All of the triangular rooms may be used 
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for the pupils to sit and recite in, or the one into 
which the outside door opens, may be for wash- 
rooms, wardrobe, ete. This would leave five 
rooms for the school. The furnishing of these 
of course depends upon the amount of money 
at disposal, and the character of the scholars. 











Fig. 2.—GROUND PLAN. 


A convenient method, where desks are only 
needed for classes in writing, is to have one or 
more rooms only furnished with them, as shown 
at 3, fig. 2, while benches simply are used in 
other rooms, as at 2. The engravings represent 
one of the largest-sized school houses, capable 
of accommodating 400 to 450 pupils, 75 in each 
room, all under the eye of one teacher, assisted 
by monitors or under-teachers. By following 
the same plan, reducing the size proportionally, 
smaller schools may be accommodated, twen- 
ty in each room being a very proper numbers to 
be placed under the charge of one monitor. 

It will be observed that the teacher’s stand 
receives light from all directions, and may be 
lighted from above, besides, in case of very 
large houses. The light falls from two direc- 
tions upon the backs of the pupils. The long 
blank walls are well arranged for blackboards. 
The space in the building is very economically 
occupied, everything being upon one floor. 
Ventilation of a very perfect character may be 
easily secured. The heating arrangements may 
be located in the cellar, and this would be by 
far the best way in all probability. A large 
school in the form of a Greek cross has just 
been constructed on this principle at Hampton, 
Va., under direction of Maj. Gen. Butler, and the 
above is regarded as an improvement upon that. 
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Hints on Thatching. 
oe 

Over a large portion of this country straw is 
regarded as of little value, but its value will be 
enhanced by the increasing use of it for paper 
of various kinds, and by the new hay presses 
which bundle it so compactly that it can be 
transported to Eastern markets nearly as well 
as flour. In January we discussed the straw 
shelters in use at the West, and now at the 
season when straw is accumulating, give a few 
hints about thatching. In some countries 
thatching is a regular trade, but with care any 
one may do it. It makes a beautiful finish for 
rustic houses, porters’ lodges, well-houses, bee- 
hive shelters, etc., and is besides the most excel- 
lent roofing for ice-houses—so the subject has 
interest for almost every one. For durability and 
imperviousness to water, and for warmth in win- 
ter and coolness in summer, a straw roof well put 
on is nearly all that can be desired. Its liability 
to take fire from sparks is by no means so great 
as would be supposed, especially after it has 
been laid a few months.—There are many ways 
of making a straw roof. The mud roofs of the 
log cabins at the South and West are not un- 





frequently thatched by laying light courses of 
straw and binding each with a layer of clay or 
sods upon the upper end, covered out of sight 
by the next course, and they look very well. 

Roof frames are prepared for thatch, much as 
for shingles, so far as the plates, purlines, raft- 
ers and ridge poles are concerned. Upon the 
rafters are lashed, with well tarred rope yarn, 
boughs of hazel or Scotch fir in England; noth- 
ing could be better than our hemlock, and in 
Jack of such boughs, long sedge or reeds laid 
horizontally would perhaps be equally good as 
a basis upon which to lay the straw. This is 
put ina heap, sprinkled and turned till it be- 
comes uniformly moist, then drawn out in even 
handfuls, Jaid in armfuls and delivered to the 
man on the roof as he needs it. First, a single 
course is laid at one end, from eaves to ridge, the 
handfuls lying horizontally, buts out, and project- 
ing over a little as a cornice. When a length of 
about 8 feet is laid, the straw being put down in 
even handfuls, each handful pressed close and 
firmly against the preceding, a strip of hooping 
stuff, 1 inch wide, half round, is laid on about the 
middle of the straw. This is tied down firmly 
toa rafter at several points with tarred rope 
yarn. An assistant standing beneath thrusts a 
long wooden needle up through the straw, close 
toa rafter; the thatcher returns it, and the cord 
is tied below and cut off. When the end courses 
are finished, the horizontal courses are com- 
menced at the eaves, the thatcher placing his 
ladder on the roof so as to give himself a 
convenient reach. The straw is laid in hand- 
fuls as just described, with the buts down. 
where it covers the end course, it is not quite 
so thick as elsewhere. The binding strips 
are placed about 4 the distance from the up- 
per ends of the straw. The second course 
follows the first, lapping % at least, and is bound 
down in the same way; and so the thatcher pro- 
ceeds till the ridge-pole is reached, over which 
the upper course is allowed to project one half. 
Thus one side of the roof is done, breadth by 
breadth, and then the other side in the same 
way. When the second side is brought up to the 
ridge, the top course of the other side is bent 
down, and a course laid upon the ends. It is 
very important that the straw should be com- 
pressed as solidly as possible, when the strips 
are tied—hence the thatcher with a mallet, 
beats the course of straw down very solid by 
striking upon the strips, the attendant being 
ready to tie at the point of greatest compression. 

There are several methods of finishing off the 
ridge; the simplest, and perhaps the best, is to 
lay a course lapping equally on both sides and 
held by three binding strips on each side, fastened 
not by tieing in the usual way, but by pins made 
of the same half round stuff which forms the 
strips, notched in the middle so that they may 
be bent in a U form (like a lady’s hair pin). The 
ends are sharpened and notched by single cuts 
of a knife or hatchet, so that when driven into 
the straw they will hold. These strips, it will 
be seen, are exposed, hence it is a thatcher’s 
pride to have them small and neat so as to look 
workman-like. Finials or end-pieces made of 
straw bound tight and hard, of any appropriate 
shape, give a picturesque finish. The corners 
of the roof at the eaves, and wherever the 
wind lifts the thatch, may be pinned down in 
the same way as described for the top course. 

The roof when thus far done, is combed 
down by a tool made like a hay rake, with the 
head about 4 feet long,—one end being without 
teeth and forming a handle 18 inches long. 
Finally the eaves and ends are trimmed. This is 





done with a sharp hay-knife or a scythe blade 
set straight ina handle so that it can be used 
with a saw-like motion. The eaves are cut ofl 
evenly at right angles to the slant of the roof. 
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Horniess CaTTiE.—It is the practice of 
some farmers, to cut off the horns of heifer 
calves, and sear the wound with a hot iron, to 
make them fitter companions for sheep. The 
result is, that the horns either do not grow at 
all, or but very slightly and irregularly. We 
are informed also, that cows thus made horn- 
less, have repeatedly borne calves upon which 
no horns ever grew. 


—— + am @ Smee > ee 
For the American Agriculturist. 
Tim Bunker on the Sanitary Commission 
and the War. 


eo 

Mr. Eprror.—I was astonished to hear from 
your note of yesterday that there had been some 
considerable inquiry, if not more, about my not 
writing for the paper so much as common. I 
take the first leisure day I have had in four 
months to tell you all about it. You see, I al- 
ways had my hands full to keep up with my 
farming and writing, and attending to the duties 
of Justice of the Peace, before John went to 
the war. You see, the boy had got to be mighty 
handy about every thing, from yoking a steer, 
to mending a broken window or cleaning : 
clock, And when he turned soldier, every little 
thing that the boy used to do, fell back into my 
hands, and come to pile this on top of court 
duties, and war and politics, I have hardly had 
time to find out whether my soul was my own 
or not. I rather guess ’tis, however, at least 
enough of it to give you a bit of my mind on 
the topics at the head of this letter. 

You see, when I last wrote, I left off in the 
White House, a place that many a smart man, 
(and some that aren’t so smart) has been crazy 
to get into, and never fetched. When I got 
home Jake Frink wanted to know if I had done 
his errand. I told him I thought I had done it 
up brown, and if he didn’t believe it he might 
see just what I said in the papers. You sce, he 
hasn’t been into our house since. That is the 
way with some folks; you may do your best 
to serve ’em, and they will treat you with the 
blackest ingratitude and neglect.—Somehow it 
hasn’t been particularly lonesome at our house, 
though Jake hasn’t called as usual. I hadn't 
time in my last letter to tell you about the San- 
itary Commission business. You see, that was 
about half that took Mrs. Bunker to Washing- 
ington; the other half was John, for I must own 
she has considerable of a woman’s weakness 
about her. She issuch a prudent sort of a wom- 
an in her own househould that she can’t bear to 
see a bit of anything wasted. Our dog was al- 
ways lean when we kept one, for all the scraps 
went intothe swill-pail for the pigs. Finally 
she thought dogs didn’t pay, and as I couldn’t 
gainsay that opinion our dog turned up missing 
one night. AsTI noticed an uncommon bleating 
of sheep and skipping of lambs the next time I 
went to salt the flock, I kind of thought they 
had got the news and was holding a sort of 
Thanksgiving. Thecats caught mice and fared 
better. Now, you see, Mrs. Bunker thought that 
her notions of economy and saving ought to be 
carried into all public matters. She said “gath- 
er up the fragments that nothing be lost,” 
ought to be written as a frontispiece over the 
door of every public building and hospital in 
Washington, and everywhere else. Now there 
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are a set of busybodies, that have nothing else 
to do but to find fault with the management of 
all public concerns, from the President’s business 
down to the Justice’s Court in Hookertown. 
They have sometimes criticised my judgments, 
though I never had an opinion reversed by a 
higher court since I sat upon the bench. You 
sce, these idle folks—chaps like Jake Frink— 
would say “it was no sort of use to send any 
thing to the soldiers, for it wasn’t half the time 
ihey got any thing when it was sent. A good deal | 
of it was stolen, lots of things were smashed by 
the Express Companies, and the jellies and jams 
got jammed into the wrong stomachs.” You 
see, these stories worried my wife just as bad as 
if the milk was souring in her own pantry in 
dog-days. They didn’t worry me much, for I 
always noticed that the folks who grumbled 
most about the Sanitary stores spoiling, were 
the very ones who hadn’t given a red cent to 
A precious little Jake Frink and 


buy them. 
He never 


company care about the soldiers. 
gaye a dime for Sanitary stores. 


Well you see, nothing would satisfy the wom- 
an, but she must go and see that nothing was 
wasted, and when she came to hear that John 
was wounded it brought matters to a focus, as 
Mr. Spooner would say, and we set right out 
for Washington. The hospitals around that 
city are about as thick as hay-cocks in a mead- 
ow on a summer afternoon, and it takes one 
near a week to see em all and find out all the 
particulars. Mrs. Bunker went into them about 
as thorough as if she was house-cleaning, and 
I guess the nurses thought the Inspector Gen- 
eral hal sent an agent to pry into things gener- 
ally. She wanted to know if the things come 
ctraight, that had been sent to them by express 
from Hookertown, for she knew what the Sew- 
ing Society had sent, as she was one of the 
directresses, and packed up pretty much all her- 
self, There were shirts and drawers, socks and 
blankets, cushions, ticks and sheets, pillow- 
cases, quilts and comfortables, and pretty much 
every thing that a sick man could wear or use 
on a bed. There were preserves in every varie- 
ty, sugar, tea and coffee, candles, soap and tow- 
els, tin plates, basins and lanterns, ete., six bar- 
rels and nine boxes packed jam full. Now it 
so happened that the Hookertown supplies 
were on hand, and she had the satisfaction of 
seeing that every thing had come straight. All 
the nurses agreed that the express folks brought 
things very carefully, and many of them would 
not take any pay for the trouble. Mrs, Bunker 
was astonished to find every thing so neat and 
clean. When she went into the Columbian 
College Hospital and saw the doctor and his 
wife, aud the motherly looking women that 
were nursing the soldiers, and the nice beds and 
the scrubbed floors, she declared it was equal to 
any thing in Connecticut housekeeping, which 
she thinks is about the limit of perfection. The 
Sunday after she got home, she looked up from 
the Bible where she was reading, and taking 
off the gold-bowed spectacles that Josiah gave 
her, she said, “Timothy, I declare, I used to 
think David was rather hard on mankind when 
he says ‘All men are liars,” But since I went 
down to Washington and saw how they lied 
about the Sanitary Commission, I think he wan't 
much out of the way. Things down there 
could not have been better managed if I had 
done it myself.” I guess she is about right, and 
folks need not be afraid of doing too much for 
our soldiers. The poor fellows are fighting our 
battles, and we ought to do every thing we can 
for them when they are sick and wounded. 





Three years fighting has not made us poor, 
we have only grown rich and saucy. Hooker- 
town is as chockful of fight as ever. We have 
some soldiers’ graves among us, and some in 
old Virginia, and by the bones of our honored 
dead we are going to see this thing fought 
straight through. 
Hookertown, Conn., 

Oct. 5th, 1864. 


Yours to command, 
TimotTHy Bunker Esq. 





Buckwheat Straw. 
ees 

When we began farming we adopted the 
practice of our neighbors in regard to buck- 
wheat straw; considering it unfit for fodder or 
litter, it was cast out into the barnyard to rot. 
It was said that when used for fodder or litter, it 
caused cattle to shed their hair, and sheep their 
wool, and even swine would lose their bristles 
if this was given as bedding. In the manure 
heap it was little esteemed as it was said to be 
“poison stuff” to the land. By repeated trials 
Tam satisfied that these charges are all false. 
Cattle and sheep eat it readily in preference to 
the straw of any other grain; they do not lose 
their hair or wool, and no injurious effects have 
followed its use as bedding. It should be thresh- 
ed as drawn in from the field, and as the straw 
is often quite green, should be stored in some 
airy loft. This can not be relied on for very 
solid fodder, but thrown into the yard rack ona 
cold day it makes a good and relishable lunch for 
the cattle. For the last two years I have fed it 
out soon after threshing, while still green, to 
milch cows, with apparent benefit. Never hav- 
ing fed it alone, I can not speak of its value 
accurately, but esteem it quite too good to be 
wasted. While cattle are receiving pumpkins, 
carrot tops, turnips, apples, and corn stalks, 
this may be added, and with their gleanings 
from the pastures help out the milk, improve 
the condition of the stock and save the hay- 
mows. Our practice is to cut the buckwheat 
before the frost has destroyed the leaves, and 
set it up to cure in small stacks or “ Indians.” 
If allowed to lie and bleach in the swath and 
gather grit from the soil in every rain, any wise 
animal would reject it. a. 
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Notes on Grapes and Grape Culture. 
ge 

So great has been the improvement in grapes 

within the past few years that grape growing 

almost seems like a new branch of horticulture. 

The very general interest taken in this fruit, im- 


pels us to keep the readers of the American 


Agriculturist posted up in whatever falls under 
our observation in respect to new and old vari- 
eties. These notes are made upon grapes as we 
see them upon the vines of skillful growers, 
and upon specimens forwarded for our tables. 
The past season has been unusually favor- 
able for the grape, there having been very 
little mildew, and although insects have been 
very troublesome, they do not seem to have 
caused very serious damage. The old varieties, 
Isabella and Catawba, have generally done finely 
and have ripened with an earliness and _ perfec- 
tion seldom equalled. Specimens on our Ta- 
bles, of Isabella from Thos. Harris, of Brook- 
lyn, and of Catawba, from John Cole, of Staten 
Island, are each remarkably fine of their kind. 
A number of seedlings have been submitted for 
our judgment, many of which promise well. 
There are two things to be borne in mind in re- 
gard to seedlings: 1st. A vine should be fruited 
four or five years before any safe opinion can 
be formed of its fruit, and; 2nd. It is of no use 





to continue to grow a seedling, and thus multi- 
ply varieties, unless it has some superiority over 
sorts already in cultivation. A seedling is often 
sent with the statement that the plant has had 
neither cultivation nor pruning. This is very 
unfair toward a plant, which if it has any merit 
at all, should have a chance to develop it. A 
seedling of the Isabella from Carlise, Pa., has 
remarkable sweetness, and is early, but with 
such poor bunches from neglect, it is not to be 
commended. This is mentioned in illustration 
of many similar cases, and those who have 
shown us seedlings: which are not noticed, may 
understand this to be the reason. Unless a 
seedling is at least as good as a Delaware, Iona, 
Concord, Diana, or some other of the best sorts, 
it had better be given up at once. ... Maxatawney : 
this grape has fruited well near Newburgh, and 
at Rochester, this year. It was nearly ripe 
at Rochester, on Sept.17, and in this favor- 
able season would doubtless perfect itself there. 
It has great beauty, is a good bearer, an excel- 
lent white grape,and we shall be glad if it 
prove hardy, but with our present knowl- 
edge we can not recommend it for northern lo- 
calities..... Creveling.—A distinguished grape- 
grower has given it as his opinion that this is 
the best black grape we yet have. Though 
not prepared to endorse this opinion, we can 
safely rank it with the best grapes. Its reputa- 
tion has been injured by the exhibition of small 
and loose bunches. When well grown, it forms 
a well-shaped, compact bunch, a good sized 
berry, with aimost no pulp, very sweet and of 
a peculiar and delicate flavor; altogether it is 
a satisfactory fruit......Rogers’ Hybrids. —An 
extensive series of seedlings sent out under 
numbers, but though called “hybrids,” they 
have no characteristics of the European grape. 
The colors range from white to nearly black, 
the berries vary much in quality and time of 
ripening, are large, thick skinned, showy, and 
some are foxy and burn the tongue. Being 
designated by numbers, there is already much 
confusion among them from the changing of 
numbers, The whole set is acomplete muddle, 
and we do not think that the cause has been 
advanced by throwing such a crowd of varie- 
ties upon the public. If three or four of the 
best had been selected it would have been bet- 
ter. Numbers 1, 3, 4, 9, 13, 15, 19 and 30, have 
been by different parties considered as the best. 
We have tried them from several different 
sources, and have not seen a first-class grape 
among them......Norton’s Virginia,—From what 
we have seen of this we are disposed to think 
well of it as a wine grape. Its reputation is 
established at the West; let us hear from our 
Eastern friends....Allen’s Hybrid does well in 
many places, and then is the best white grape. 
Worth trying by amateurs, but will not endure 
careless treatment... .Jona. This grape has been 
much injured by the very persistent pufling it 
has had in some quarters, and by the exhibi- 
tion of poor and badly grown specimens. The 
present season we have seen it growing in sey- 
eral places, and have tasted and examined the 
fruit from different localities. That we may 
not be charged with any partiality in its favor, 
it may be well to say, that the writer has no ac- 
quaintance with the originator of the variety, 
and that his opinion is formed entirely from the 
fruit and vines grown by other persons. Thus far 
it is decidedly the best native grape yet brought 
out, and though time may develop faults in 
it, none are perceptible now. Those who have 
only seen the specimens exhibited in New-York 
City, can have no idea of the perfection and 
beauty of which the Iona 1s susceptible. 
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SYRIAN ASS, 


GROUP OF THE DONE EY 


The Ass and his Progeny. 


i 

The interest now excited among benevolent 
people in England to secure kind treatment for 
the abused donkey, reminds us of a purpose of 
telling the readers of the American Ayriculturist 
something about this, the favorite saddle beast in 
many countries, the poor man’s companion, and 
children’s pet and playmate over all Europe. 
Our illustration shows a group of the more val- 
ued kinds. This animal, with which we associ- 
ate qualities of meekness and obstinacy, stupid- 
ity and patience, surefootedness, longevity, abil- 
ity to bear privations and abuse, and to live on 
“next-to-nothing and thistles,” is a stranger to 
our farms, and village streets. He is not seen 
on our mountains, nor does he bring fruit and 
vegetables to our city markets. Wherever found 
in this country, he is a curiosity almost; and 
the sonorous voice of. the braying trumpeter of 
the fables, is an unknown sound, except ina 
few mule-raising districts. Throughout nearly 
all the rest of the civilized world man finds use 
for the donkey. He is emphatically the poor 
man’s beast of burden. Living upon the 
coarsest fare, dried leaves, weeds of almost all 
kinds, straw and fodder refused by other stock, 
are all he wants as food, and if his fastidious 
craving for pure water be satisfied he is quite 
content. The ass is exceedingly like the horse 
in structure and nature, and in fact many 
kinds of horses are more unlike each other in 
appearance than are some horses and asses. 
This animal doubtless originated in that quarter 
of the globe which is regarded as the cradle 
of the human race, and it has been known 
in a domesticated condition since the earliest 
time of which we have record. In the East 
certain breeds possess great beauty, and com- 
bine sleekness of coat, pride of carriage, and 
fleetness, with the other qualities we have men- 


ENGLISH ASS. 
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SPANISH ASS AND FOAL, 


tioned. Neglected and abused as he usually is 
in Europe, the race dwindles in size, until spec- 
imens are often found smaller than the smallest 
ponies. Still with this diminutive size we find 
hardiness of constitution, toughness, freedom 
from disease, strength, capacity for carrying 
burdens and for draft, the like of which, in pro- 
portion to its size, no other quadruped possesses. 
The hoof of the Ass is more upright than that 
of the horse, and it is harder and tougher, so 
that.shoeing is not so necessary. The pastern 
joints are shorter and stiffer, and it may be this 
peculiarity which gives the Ass so sure a foot, 
and makes the fault of stumbling so very un- 
common.—The great length of the ears is well 
known. In common with others of the horse 
family (genus Equus), especially the Quagga and 
Zebra, the Ass has a dark stripe down the back 
from head to tail, crossed at the shoulders by 
another. The superstitious peasantry of Europe 
regard this as the sign of the cross, from an 
ass’s colt having been used by our Saviour. The 
prevailing colors of the Ass are dun or mouse 
color, maltese and black, but white, bay and 
brown are seen occasionally. Wherever this 
animal has been carefully selected and bred, it 
has been greatly improved. The best and largest, 
used for mule breeding, come from Spain, and 
from the East, where Smyrna is the chief mark- 
et, and they have also been bred with great care 
for size and beauty in some parts of South Amer- 
ica. The mule is a hybrid resulting from 
coupling the male ass with a mare, and possess- 
es the external qualities, voice and intellect- 
ual character of his sire, having the frame and 
internal organization of the horse. The Hinny, 
which is the product of crossing the she-ass with 
a horse, has the neigh, with the flowing mane 
and tail of the horse, and its external appear- 
ance is much less asinine than the mule, but the 
frame is small and its internal organization takes 





MULE, 


TRIBE. — £ngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


after its dam. It is on the whole a much less 
profitable animal than the mule. Neither the 
mule nor the hinny are capable of breeding. 

[Those who are in, or have accompanied our 
armies during the present war, know that the 
wagons of the Army of the Potomac’s immense 
supply train, often spoken of as being “nine 
hundred miles in length,” are nearly all drawn 
by mules, six to the wagon. We have seen 
almost if not quite a hundred acres covered with 
these six-mule, canvas-covered wagons thickly 
“narked” together. The food almost always 
irregular, and sometimes scanty, with the treat- 
ment they receive from such drivers as they have, 
mainly ignorant negroes just emancipated, 
would break down horses faster than they 
could be transported to the army. Indeed, we 
can scarcely conceive how the army could have 
been supplied in its lengthy march from the 
Rapidan to the James, had not these mule 
teams been secured. We often wondered where 
so many mules could have been gathered in 
this country.—O. J.] 

8 eo 

NEAtT’s Foor O1n is the very best prepara- 
tion for softening and preserving leather. A 
supply should be on hand in every house for 
use on harness, carriage tops, boots, shoes, etc., 
and applied often enough to keep them soft and 
pliable. To prepare it, break and cut into small 
pieces the shin-bones and hoofs of an ox or 
cow, and put them intoa kettle. Keep them 
covered with water and boil until the oil is ex- 
tracted and rises to the surface. While boiling, 
water enough should be added from time to 
time to supply that lost by evaporation, so that 
the oil shall not come in contact with the bones 
and be again absorbed. The process will be 
hastened by keeping the kettle closely covered 
to retain the heat. When cold, the oil may be dip- 
ped off and kept in jugs or bottles tightly corked. 
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The Alder-leaved Clethra, or Sweet 


Pepperbush.—(Clethra alnifolia.) 
—_o— 

Among the many wild plants which should 
be generally cultivated, few are more deserving 
of attention than the Alder-leaved Clethra. It 
has two strong claims upon our regard: it blos- 
soms during the heats of August, when most 
shrubs are out of bloom, and it loads the air 
with a delightful fragrance. The shrub rises 
from three to eight feet high, and is found grow- 
ing in clumps in swamps, and along streams in 
all the Eastern States, from Maine southward. 
The leaves are shaped something like those of 
the Alder, from which fact the plant gets both 
its generic and specific botanical name: Clethra 
is the Greek name for Alder; alnifolia is from 
the Latin, and means Alder-leaved. The flow- 
ers are borne in a long, narrow spike, and as 
they are produced in abundance, the bush is 
quite showy when in bloom. The individual 
flowers are small, five-parted, white and very 
fragrant; indeed some consider their odor too 
powerful. The flowers are succeeded by small 
capsules containing many small seeds. Though 
growing naturally in wet places, the Clethra 
flourishes in any good soil, and flowers more 
profusely than in the wild state. It may readily 
be removed from its native localities, and prop- 
agates easily from cuttings and by layers. The 
engraving represents the flowers and leaves of 
the natural size, of a specimen from New Jersey. 








' uncouth than most scientific, names. 


Clethra acuminata is found in Virginia and south- 
ward, but it is perfectly hardy around New 
York City. It grows taller, has more pointed 
leaves, and the flower-spikes are drooping. 
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Something about the Names of Plants. 
——o—- 

A correspondent asks: “Can you recom- 
mend a book upon plants which is not filled 
with jaw-breaking Latin, and other foreign 
names?” This impression—that the names of 
little known plants, insects, ete., are usually 
difficult to recollect—is quite common, but 
there.is very little foundation for it. It is the 
novelty, rather than any real difficulty which 
the name presents to the memory, that strikes 
one. If we have any real interest in an object, 
the name is easily enough remembered. Let a 
battle take place at Chickamauga or Chattanoo- 
ga, and every one remembers the names with- 
out any especial effort, yet they are much more 
Indeed 





| we very frequently use “ botanical names,” with- 


, out knowing it. 


| tific and popular names the same. 


Hyacinth, Crocus, Magnolia, 
Lobelia and many other plants have their scien- 
Those who 
complain of the difficulty of ‘ Latin and other 
foreign names,” remind us of an old gentleman 


| of our acquaintance, who went to hear a college 
| literary oration. Upon being asked his opinion 


| quotations. 





of the performance he replied: “It was all 
very good but I do not like so many Latin 
For my part bona fide English is 
good enough for me.” Doct. R. A. C. Pryor, of 
London, has published a work upon the origin 
of the popular names of British plants, in which 
it is shown that many of our commonest names 
of plants are either slightly changed from very 
“foreign” languages, or are adopted from those 
tongues without any modification whatever. 
Thus: Beet is from the Greek, Beta; Fumi- 
tory is slightly changed from fumus terre, the 
Latin for earth-smoke; Spinach, is the Italian, 
spinace; Mullein is the French JMolein, and 
the common Dandelion is a slight corruption 
of dent de leon, the French for Lion’s tooth. If 
all names of foreign origin were discarded from 
English books, our plants would be poorly off. 
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Heeling-in — Method and Advantages. 





The heeling-in of plants, or as it is sometimes 
called “laying in by the heels,” is frequently 
convenient, often necessary. It is simply placing 
trees, shrubs, ete., in a trench and covering the 
roots with earth; but itshould be done careful- 
ly, or the whole stock may be lost. A dry, pro- 
tected situation being selected, a trench is dug, 
wide and deep enough to receive the roots of 
the plants, and of any convenient length. The 
earth should be thrown out all upon one side so 
as tomake a bank next tothe trench. The 
plants are then set close together in the trench, 
in a sloping manner with the tops leaning 
against the bank of soil. When one trench is 
filled, commence another as near as may be, 
using the earth from the second trench to cover 
the roots in the firstone. Put in the earth 
gradually, so asto fill all the spaces around the 
roots. Smooth off the surface so as to shed 
rain, and dig a drain around the whole to carry 
off surface water. Hardy trees, shrubs and 
vines, will pass the winter thus in perfect 
safety, and in cold locations it is better to treat 
them in this way than to plant in autumn. 
Nursery stock may be purchased in the fall, and 
be at hand ready for spring planting. If grape 
vines are heeled-in, it is best to cover the tops 





as well as the roots, and the same with roses, 
The tops are better not covered with soil until 
there is danger of the ground becoming frozen. 


Fine Garden Ornament.—(Zritoma Uvaria.) 











The Zritoma is a fine herbaceous plant, from 
the Cape of Good Hope. It belongs to the 
Lily family ; it does not, like the true lilies, form 
a bulb, but grows from a thick root-stock. It 
was formerly grown exclusively as a green- 
house plant, but it is found to be at least half 
hardy, and with care may be wintered out of 
doors. One great merit of the plant is its late 





TRITOMA UVARIA. 


blooming—it begins to flower in August and 
lasts into October. The leaves are long and 
flag-like, and have a sharp keel so that they are 
in a measure three edged. The name Tritoma 
comes from the Greek word meaning three, and, 
to cut, referring to the three sharp edges which 
the leaves present. The flower stalks are three 
feet or more tall, and bear upon their summit a 
cluster, over a foot long, of tubular, pendent 
flowers. The flowers are very densely crowded 
in the cluster, and before opening are of a dark, 
orange red, while the open ones are of a lively 
yellow. As the flowering commences at the 
lower part of the cluster, it presents a pleasing 
gradation from yellow to deep orange. It is al- 
together a showy and stately plant, and nothing 
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“an be more brilliant than a 
group of it seen against a back- 
evergreen or other 
shrubbery. It propagates with 
the greatest case, as it throws 
up a great number of suckers, 
each of which will make a 
plant. Although it will flour- 
ish in any good garden soil, it 
will bloom much more finely if 
it has a deep, rich spot prepar- 
ed for it. The Tritoma may fre- 
quently be preserved through 
the winter in the open ground, 
by covering with a good coat 
of litter, but it is safer to 
lift the plants and put them 
green-house or cellar. 
There are a number of va- 
rieties, which differ somewhat 
in their habit and time of flow- 
ering. The variety glaucescens 
has a peculiar shade of green in 
its foliage, and is the earliest 
flowering, while the variety serotina is the latest, 
and has a more robust growth than the others. 
Plants may be had of all extensive florists. They 
were sold Jast spring for 50 cents each, and 
probably will soon become generally diffused. 
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Coal or Gas Tar Useful for Walks. 
ee 

While visiting the grounds of a friend in As- 
toria, we were struck with the excellence of his 
paths, and found that they were made with 
common coal or gas tar, and sand. The sur- 
face for the path is first graded and covered with 
an inch or two of sand; it is then flowed with 
the tarand then a covering of sand or gravel 
is placed over this. In a few months the whole 
forms a hard mass as firm as stone. The walk 
when first made is a little yielding, but it may 
be used at once, taking care that any inequali- 
ties be remedied before the work finally hardens. 
A walk made im this way is very firm, will 
not wash when made upon a slope, requires 
scarcely any repairs for years, and—what is a 
most important advantage—does not allow a 
weed of any kind to grow upon it. It is stated 
that a barrel of tar will make about 50 feet in 
length of walk, four feet wide. In those locali- 
ties where good gravel can not be had, this ena- 
bles one to make satisfactory walks from any 
coarse sand ‘at a little cost. A correspondent 
in Fulton Co., N. Y.} inquires if the use of tar 
for walks has been patented. If it has been, we 
have not heard of it; we know that it has been 
in use for walks, gutters, and similar purposes for 
seycral years; a patent would hardly be given. 
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Keeping Parsley for Use during Winter. 
— ae 

Housekeepers who value this for seasoning 
and for ornamenting dishes, can have it all win- 
ter with very little trouble. Take up a stock of 
roots and set them in a box of earth. This may 
be kept in a light cellar, wash-room, or any 
place where it will not freeze, and give a good 
supply. A barrel or keg with auger holes bored 
at intervals may be filled with roots and earth, 
the crowns of the plants being placed at the 
holes, and the barrel or keg filled with earth. 
This being set in the green-house or even in 
the kitchen, will give a supply of parsley and 
make a very pleasant green ornament. The 
plants left in the bed are to be covered with 








cedar boughs or some other similar protection. 





Fig. 1.—NEW AMERICAN WILLOW. 


Ornamental Trees— Weeping Willows. 
ae ae 

Every one knows the common Weeping Wil- 
low, Salix Babylonica, for it has long been used 
in this country and in Europe as a Cemetery 
tree. The custom of planting it near graves 
appears to have been derived from the Chinese. 
The most appropriate place for the common 
Weeping Willow is along the margins of lakes 
and streams. Its peculiar habit does not accord 
well with buildings, and it does not produce a 
good effect when placed near them. It is one 
of the few weeping trees which preserve this 
habit when grown on their own roots. Most of 
the trees with pendant branches require to be 
grafted standard high upon some stock, and we 











Fig. 2.—KILMARNOCK WILLOW. 


have weeping ashes, mountain ash, peach, with 
numerous others, which very often form curious 
but inelegant specimens. There are two wil- 
lows with pendulous branches, which are not 
generally known, but which make very sym- 
metrical trees for the lawn. The “ Kilmarnock 
Willow,” has such a very broad leaf that few 
persons would recognize it as a willow. The 
branches have a marked pendulous habit, and 
grow so denscly as to present a mass of glossy 





foliage without either the limbs or the trunk 
being visible. The tree is perfectly hardy, and 





usually grows much taller in proportion to its 
width than is represented in figure 2.—Anoth- 
er lawn tree is the “ New American Willow,” 
(fig. 1), called by the bogus botanical name 
of Salix Americana pendula. Itis the old Salix 
purpurea, which left to itself becomes an unsight- 
ly shrub, but when grafted at the hight of five 
or six feet on a proper stock, forms a remarkably 
symmetrical lawn tree. We believe that Salix 
Russeliana is one of the stocks used for this spe- 
cies. When treated in this way, it is kept in a 
round head with but very little trouble. Ifany 
branches tend to grow upward they only need 
to be bent down and turned under the others, 
Both the Kilmarnock and so-called New Amer- 
ican Willows are desirable lawn trees. Thie 
engravings herewith are made from drawings ot 
trees in the grounds of Messrs. Frost & Co., 
proprietors of the Genesee Valley Nurseries. 
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Fruit Growers’ Implements—Hoe Fork. 

_o— 

This is one of the few implements imported 
from Continental Europe, which seem to be of 
use in our systems of culture. The forked hoe 
or hoe fork, sometimes called a hook, is shown 
in theengraving. The back, which is about six 
inches across, has two strong teeth like those ot 
a spading fork, 7 or 8 inches long. <A proper 
socket for the 
handle com- 
pletes _ the 
tool, which 
may be made 
by any black- 
smith. At the 
West it is 
considered 
indispensable to the fruit culturist, and is 
one of the best implements for the cultiva- 
tion of vineyards, young orchards, strawber- 
ry beds, ete. In the use of the plow, or the 
cultivator even, unless carefully arranged, there 
is danger of injuring the surface roots. Many 
a vineyard has*been seriously injured by culti- 
vating it with the plow. The use of the hoe 
fork will avoid all danger to the vines, loosen 
the soil to a sufficient depth, and one accustom- 
ed to its use will do a good amount of execution. 
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A Note on Keeping Scarlet Geraniums. 


Mr. F. Scholer, writes: ‘“ About the time I 
expect my geraniums will be injured by frost I 
dig them up, shake all the earth from the roots, 
and hang them up in a cool cellar. In March I 
take off all the tops for cuttings and start them 
in a box of clear sand, covered with a large 
pane of glass. A box was placed in a warm 
kitchen and over a hundred of the cuttings 
lived. These together with the old plants were 
set out in the garden and gave a fine bloom.” 
This method is not a new one and will succeed 
pretty well with the scarlet geranium and 
its varieties, which make a very large stem. 
The cellar should be dry as well as cool. 
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THE CRAB APPLE AS A LAWN TrREE.—An 
ordinary crab apple tree loaded with fruit is a 
pleasing object, but to have it in its finest con- 
dition the tree should be grafted ona dwarf 
stock; it can thus be made to form a low well- 
shaped head. Nothing can be finer for a lawn 
than these dwarf crabs. They are showy 
when in flower in the spring, and again in Au- 
tumn when loaded with their gaily colored 
fruit. A leading nurseryman informs us that 
the demand for these at the West is large. 








HOE FORK. 
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The Sheldon Pear—A General Favorite. 


A 

A novice, in looking over a full list of pears, 
is often bewildered at its length, and is con- 
fused at the variety of opinions given as to the 
quality of each. Some are good but do not 
bear well, others are prolific but indifferent as 
to quality, and some are good in one locality 
and not in another. In this conflict of opinion 
it is refreshing to find in the Sheldon one varie- 
ty upon which all are agreed, and which is 
equally praised by fruit-growers from Massa- 
chusetts to Missouri, and from Pennsylvania to 
Wisconsin. At the recent meeting of the Amer. 
Pomological Society, there was no other fruit 
respecting which there was such unanimity. 
One member stated that “nothing could be said 
avainst it.” It is a singular fact that many of our 
best pears are accidental native seedlings, and 
these are often superior to those which have 
been raised with great care from the best known 
foreign varieties. The Sheldon originated at 
Penfield, Wayne Co., N. Y., on the farm of Mr. 
Sheldon, The tree is a vigorous grower and 
healthy, and will bearas much fruit as the Bart- 
leit, or more. Its color and often depressed 
form make it frequently look much like a russet 
apple. When well ripened it has a fine ruddy 
cheek, and is altogether a very robust looking 
fruit, It has a very high flavor, which may not 
be relished by some who like sweet and charac- 
terless pears. It does best asa standard, but 
will crow well on quince provided it be double 
worked. One of our most experienced nur- 
serymen says it has less affinity with the quince 
stock than almost any other pear. The illus- 
tration is taken from a medium sized specimen 
sent us by Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester. 
The following description is modified from 
Downing: Fruit above medium size, roundish, 
truncate-conic, sometimes oval or Bergamot 
shape. Skin yellowish- or greenish-russet, 
often with a richly shaded cheek. Stalk short, 
inserted in an uneven cayity. Calyx small, set 
in a narrow basin. Flesh a little coarse, but of 
good quality, melting, juicy, with a very brisk, 
vinous, highly perfumed flavor. Ripens in 
September and October. 
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Tie DicNrry OF AGRICULTURE.—B. F. Tay- 
lor, in the Chicago Tribune thus “ hits the nail 
on the head” on this subject: “A world of 
words is annually expended to set forth the 
honorable nature of Agricultural pursuits, as if 








they needed a periodic bolstering into 
respe¢tability. People talk about farm- 
ing, much as the fellow did, in Charles 
Lamb’s presence, about honesty. He 
lauded it asa virtue; eulogized them that 
possessed it; he varied the words, and 
laughed and eulogized again; and after 
he had finished his discourse, ‘Ella’ re- 
moved his pipe from his mouth, and 
simply asked him: ‘Do you mean to say 
that a rogue is nota good man? That 
question sat snugly over the blaze of 
4 talk like an extinguisher. Now, Agri- 
} culture is honorable if you make it so; it 
is a noble calling, if noble men engage in 
it. The dignity of agriculture will take 
care of‘itself; it is the dignity of the ag- 
iculturist that is a matter of concern. A 
man may be as honest who guides a pen 
as he who guides a plow; a soft hand is 
not, as from the way people talk some- 
times one would think, the correlative 
of a soft heart; because his hands are 
white and the palms are smooth, it does 
not follow that his heart is black and his spirit 
harsh and rough.” The converse is equally true. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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An Invitation to the Ladies. 

Every good housekeeper will be likely in the 
course of her experience to hit upon improve- 
ments in the various departments of domestic in- 
dustry. The Agriculturist is frequently enriched 
with hints and suggestions obtained in this manner, 
and communicated to its columns for the general 
benefit, and our thanks and those of our readers 
are due to all who have thus aided in making house- 
keeping easier or more satisfactory. This field is 
not yet half exhausted, nor even explored. Some 
member of nearly every one of the hundred thou- 
sand families constantly visited by this journal, 
could contribute at least one item about cooking, 
washing, mending, furnishing, managing, or other 
of the thousand and one matters coming daily un- 
der her practical notice. Will each lady reader 
please consider herself personally invited to give 
a plain, simple account, of any process wherein 
she is specially successful in saving labor or in pro- 
ducing a better article than is made by methods in 
common use. If only a single thousand should do 
this, there would be a thousand valuable items for 
all to enjoy and profit by. Let us have them. 
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Household Notes for November. 
ae 

The winter schools open this month in many sec- 
tions. Supply the children with proper books, 
slates, etc. A few shillings or dollars even, expend- 
ed in this direction are well invested. We have 
known parents to expend thirty to fifty dollars, or 
more, in getting a child toschool during a winter, 
including clothing, etc., and yet lose half the bene- 
fit that might be secured, through parsimony in 
withholding a few extra shillings for suitable books 
and stationery. Let every child have a full supply 
of pencils, pens, paper, ink, ete. With these to 
occupy every minute not engaged in study, their 
hands and minds will be kept out of mischief, while 
they will be acquiring taste and skill in sketching. 
If you are a Trustee, don’t economize the wrong 
way by hiring a poor teacher at two-thirds the 
price of a good one, thus losing all your money 
and the precious time of the children. Be surethe 
schoolhouse is comfortable. A quiet, orderly 
e#chool can not be maintained when teacher and 
children are obliged to crowd around the stove to 
keep half warm......Do not let fall fruit waste. 
Feed out rotting apples; dry all you can; make up 
a tub of cider apple-sauce, and another of apple 





butter. Sweet apples make excellent pickles.... 
Examine dried fruit to prevent it from becoming 
wormy. It is stated that sassafras bark put among 
dried fruit will repel worms for years....Don’t de- 
pend on the men-folks to get everything out of 
doors ready for winter; they have many things to 
attend to, and some of them are “stack.” See 
that the strawberries are properly covered, the 
tender grapes and raspberries laid down, the aspar- 
agus beds and pie-plant roots covered with stable 
manure. Perhaps they have forgotten to bank up 
the young fruit trees to protect them from mice, 
and to spread manure around them that the rich- 
ness may be carried to their roots during winter. 
Insist that the men or boys gather a year’s supply 
of good wood, and work it up during the winter.. 
Have whole lights of glass in all the windows, 
bank up the house if needed, see that ventilators 
are all right, siding tight, doors well fitted, latches 
whole, tools sheltered, cellar warm, walls plastered, 
ete ...Take good care of vegetables. Have a dark 
place for potatoes, and shelves or barrels for apples ; 
keep bects in sand, bury cabbage in such 2 manner 
that they may be easily taken out at any time. 
Put pumpkins and squashes in a dry place where 
they will not freeze.....Keep Thanksgiving day. 


Fresh Beef from Salt Junk. 
—o-— 

If a piece of salt meat be put in water either in a 
vessel the bottom of which is made of a bladder, 
orin a bag made of untanned skin, and this placed 
in another vessel of water, the salt will be grad- 
ually drawn out of the meat, and pass through the 
parchment or skin, but the juices of the meat will 
be left behind in the first vessel. Brine in the 
beef barrel contains a considerable portion of the 
juice of the meat, which may be saved by fill- 
ing the inner vessel with it; the salt from both 
brine and meat will pass through the membrane. 
The process is to be continued until salt enough is 
extracted to leave the meat and liquor palatable. 
This method is known and practised upon by sail- 
ors in the Mediterranean Sea, who enclose their 
salt junk and a portion of the brine in a “ water 
skin,” that is, a bag made of goat skin for holding 
water. This is attached toa line, thrown over- 
board, and towed through the water, until the meat 
and liquid are freshened to the same degrce as sea 
water. The liquid is then used for soup, and the 
meat cooked as wanted. A similar operation may 
be made very useful by soldiers in camp where 
fresh meat is unobtainable, and in families where 
salt junk forms the staple diet several months in 
the year. This curious phenomenon was discover- 
ed by Thomas Graham, of London, who found that 
organic (animal or vegetable) membranes will sep- 
arate crystallizable bodies in solution from those 
of a glutinous character. Thus, if the inner vessel 
contains a solution of sugar or salt mixed with 
gum arabic, the crystallizable sugar or salt will 
pass through the membranous skin, and leave the 
gum behind. The process is called dialysis and 
the apparatus for effecting it, a dialyser. It is ot 
service in chemical and manufacturing operations. 


Salt and other Minerals in the Food. 
ees 

“A Subscriber” asks: “What use the living sys- 
tem makes of salt, soda, saleratus and other min- 
erals,” and also desires the name of the “ min- 
eral constituents of grain.” Several others have 
inquired, why salt is recommended for animals, 
intimating that in their opinion ‘no such mineral 
constituent was needed by them. To take up the 
salt question first: Salt is found in almost all parts 
of the body and is especially a component of 
healthy blood. The following figures show the 
parts of salt in 1000 parts of several different con- 
stituents of the human body. In muscles 2, bones 
24, saliva 1, bile 314, blood 414, mucus 6. It can- 
not be that this should always be present accident- 
ally or needlessly. It is believed to exert an im- 
portant influence on the solubility of substances 
in the fluids of the body and thus render them 
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capable of passing through the tissues, and it like- 
wise forms an important portion of the fluids con- 
cerned in digestion. In regard to the use of salt, 
our most distinguished physiologist says: ‘“ This 
custom does not simply depend upon a fancy for 
gratifying the palate, but is based upon an in- 
stinctive desire for a substance which is necessary 
to the proper constitution of the tissues and fluids. 
Even the herbiverous animals are greedy of it, and 
if freely supplied with it are kept in a much better 
condition than when deprived of its use.” Well 
attested experiments with an equal number of cattle 
regularly fed with salt, and those without it, show, 
that at the end of six months, the former lot were 
in vastly better condition than the others. With 
regard to soda (carbonate) and saleratus: the alka- 
lies of these are present in the blood and other 
parts of the body; the blood is alkaline, a condi- 
tion which is essential to life, and the alkaline 
character is given to it by the carbonates of soda 
and potash. Enough of these, however, are taken 
into the system in the various vegetables used as 
food, and we decidedly object to the excessive 
quantities often used in cooking. As to the mineral 


constituents of grain; these are silica, phosphates. 


of lime, and magnesia, salts of potash and soda. 
The most important of these is the phosphate of 
lime, which gives strength to the bones, it forming 
over half their weight. Now this mineral ingre- 
dient, without which the bones would yield and. be- 
come distorted, as they do in some diseases, is sup- 
plied to us in every grain used as food. More than 
one half of the ashes of wheat consists of phos- 
phates of lime and magnesia. The grains them- 
selves contain the following percentage of mineral 
constituents: Wheat, 2.75; Rye, 2.60; Oats, 3.25; 
Indian Corn, 1.25; Rice, 0.90. It will be seen from 
this statement that those who object to taking any 
mineral substances into their systems must refrain 
from the use of food altogether—for both animal 
and vegetable substances contain a notable propor- 
tion of the mineral ingredients above enumerated. 


More on the Bread Question. 
ce 

A French contributor, A. Valliet, Madison Co., 
Ill., sends the following recipe to the American 
Agriculturist, which we translate: ‘Cook a hand- 
ful of hops in a half gallon of water, until it is 
reduced to about half; pass the liquid through 
a sieve and turn it while hot upon enough flour to 
make a thick porridge, and when nearly cool, add a 
pint of brewers’ or other yeast, and set the vessel 
in a warm place until it rises. This yeast will be 
fit to use in about 12 hours. It should be put into 
a well closed jug and keptin the cellar. In using 
it, a pint should be kept with which to make a new 
quantity when needed. To make bread, take 1 
pint of this yeast to 10 lbs. of flour, and with water 
and salt make a stiff dough which should be well 
kneaded ona moulding board. Let it remain 10 or 
12 hours (in a warm place in winter) or until it is 
well raised. Then take pieces of the dough of the 
size of an egg and roll into biscuits and place them 
in a pan so close that they will touch one another; 
let them remain to raise another hour and then 
place them in the oven. If these conditions are 
observed, with good flour, you will have light and 
spongy bread, and never sour even when it has 
raised a little too much. If the flour is not good, 
still good bread may be made by using milk instead 
of water. In making new yeast, it is well to wash 
out the jug in order to avoid sourness. If prefer- 
red, the bread may be made into larger loaves.” 


Light Biscuit.—Contributed to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist by “*M. 8.,” YorkCo., Me.: Boil 
and then peel 2 potatoes, mash fine, add 14 cup of 
flour, mix well, then pour on 2 cups boiling water, 
keep it as warm as new milk or about 90°, for 12 
hours: it will keep good several days. This prep- 
aration we will call No.1. No. 2 is made by put- 
ting 1 cup of buttermilk or sour milk, 14 teaspoon- 
ful each of sugar, and salt, and 44 cup of No. 1 into 
@ bow] and letting it stand one night, or12 hours be- 
fore it is used. On the same evening that No. 2 is 

















made, prepare No. 3 thus: Put into a quart bowl 6 
tablespoonfuls new milk, a piece of butter as large 
as a walnut, 3 taublespoonfuls of flour, and 3 table- 
spoonfuls of No.1. Let this stand where it will 
be hardly lukewarm until the next morning. When 
the biscuit are to be made, stir Nos. 2 and 3 togeth- 
er, add flour enough to make avery stiff batter, 
then stir in one even spoonful of fine saleratus 
mixed in dry flour. When well incorporated, 
knead into smooth dough, but not too stiff, roll 
out, cut into form and bake 30 minutes. The bis- 
cuit will be soft, light and sweet, if made of sweet 
flour, even if it is not of the very first quality. 
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Convenient Vegetable Slicer. 


—o—_ 


The use of the implement represented above will 
be readily seen by every housekeeper. With it cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, potatoes, apples, etc., can be 
easily, rapidly, and evenly sliced. It consists of a 
metal plate to which a common table knife, well 
sharpened, is attached and held in place by the sup- 
ports and screws shown in the engraving. The 
screws are adjusted to regulate the thickness of 
slices. In using it, the operator with one hand 
holds the plate in the position shown above, and 
with the other passes the article rapidly over the 
knife. The slices fall through an opening in the 
plate, and may be received in a dish set behind it. 
The plate in the best patterns is of enameled iron. 
The article costs from $1 to $1.25, at retail. 


Hints on Cooking, etc. 
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Plum Pudding. — Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist by E. 8. Thomas, Kent Co., 
Md.: Mix 2 cups flour, 114 teaspoonfuls cream of 
tartar, 2 cups sour milk, 14 teaspoonful soda, 1 cup 
raisins, 1 of dried currants, 14 teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon, and cloves, 14 cup each of molasses and 
sugar. Boil about 114 hours and serve with butter. 











Sponge Griddle Cake.— Contributed 
to the American Agriculturist by Jennie Adams, 
Clinton Co.,O.: Take one quart of mush, while 
warm add one pint of buttermilk, one of sweet 
milk or water, one teaspoonful of soda, stirin flour 
until it is a batter, let it rise until morning, then 
bake on the griddle, and serve while still hot. 


Recipes Wanted, for the sauces used with 
meats, etc., known as Harvey’s, and Worcestershire. 


Substitute for Wicking.— Prudent 
Housewife,” suggests to the American Agriculturist 
that strips of cotton cloth, the older the better, 
make a very good substitute for candle or lamp 


wick. Theyshould be rolled or twisted into prop- , 


er shape and kept in form by tying with thread or 
some ravelings. This may now and then save a 
penny, and thus earn two pence. 


tay" For more Household Items, see Basket. 





(From the N. Y. Christian Advocate and Journal.) 
Melodeon—-Harmonium—-Cabinet Organ. 


—— 

The use ot musical instruments is among the 
most invariable accompaniments of civilization, 
beginning at its lowest stages, and advancing in 
complexity and power as the art is more thoroughly 
cultivated. Probably in this country the influence 
of music, and consequently the appreciation of 
musical instruments, is relatively less than in most 
communities, whether of a higher or lower grade 
of civilization. Our people have devoted but little 
attention to matters purely esthetical, while their 
earnest devotion to business engrosses their 
thoughts, and leaves their tastes uncultivated. Yet 
immense sums are annually expended by our 
middle classes for musical instruments and for in- 
struction in their use. The piano has become a 
kind of household divinity, though often, like 
others of its kind, its worship is very imperfectly 
rendered, and sometimes quite omitted. As yet 
that instrument is far in advance of the musical 
culture of the people of this country. It is also 
too expensive to fall legitimately within the reach 
of the many, and its use requires the devotion of 
more time and labor than can well be afforded ; and 
beyond these considerations is the more formidable 
one that its music, when properly executed, is 
above the prevailing tastes of the people. Doubt- 
less nine tenths of the pianos in the houses of the 
American people are kept only for show, not, how- 
ever, because of their beauty, but as signs of wealth 
and elegance. An instrument adapted to evoke 
and answer to the native love of music among the 
masses, and by gratifying its earliest cravings to 
lead it to higher excellence, has long been a desid- 
eratum among us. How nearly this new kind of 
instrument comes to meeting that requirement is 
perhaps yet a question, though evidently it makes 
some advance toward it. It may also be hoped 
that it will yetdo much more in the same direction. 

As usual in such cases the newand large demand 
for these instruments has induced a great number 
of persons to engage in their manufacture, some of 
whom are quite unequal to the business they have 
undertaken. It requires something more than the 
mechanical skill of the artificer in wood and iron to 
make and prepare for use a musical instrument ; 
and yet some have evidently brought nothing else 
to their aid in the business. The result is that the 
country is becoming filled with inferior and defec- 
tive instruments. Large sums of money are ex- 
pended for valueless articles, and the people are de- 
frauded of their needed musical education. The 
evil is intensified by the fact that these inferior 
instruments are, on account of their inferiority, 
most industriously urged upon the public. Because 
they cannot compete with better ones in the open 
market, they are pressed upon the public by direct 
solicitations ; and because they offer larger commis- 
sions, they are those most commonly offered by 
agents and hawked by peddlers. And as most pur- 
chasers are unable to judge of the relative merits 
of these things, the inferior articles are often 
bought when better ones are desired, and would be 
cheerfully paid for. 

Induced by these considerations, we have been 
at some pains to ascertain what instrument of the 
many now soliciting the public favor combines the 
greatest amount of real excellences. We have pro- 
secuted this inquiry entirely independently of aid 
or direction from interested parties. The opin- 
ions of some of the best musical critics; composers, 
and performers have been obtained; reports of ex- 
periments made in the ordinary use of various in- 
struments in churches, schools, and families have 
been compared, all of which with singular unanimi- 
ty concur’in assigning the first place to the cabinet 
organ of Mason & Hamlin—a decision that corres- 
ponds with our own previously-formed convictions, 
received from personal observations. 

We are too little an expert in musical matters to 
rely very confidently on our judgment in such mat- 
ters; but on account of the united testimony of 
those in whose opinions we have the fullest confi- 
dence, we unhesitatingly recommend that instru- 
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THE FAMILY UMBRELLA. —£nograved for the American Agricuiturist. 


ment as altogether worthy of general favor. But | 
though we make no pretensions to critical powers | 


in music, we still have our likes and preferences, 
and this instrument more nearly answers, to our 
tastes than any othe. we have heard. We like its 
tones and compass of sound, and its organ-like depth 
and flexibility. It seems to avoid at once the asth- 
matic wheezing of the old melodeons, and the reedy 
clattering of the harmoniums. In short it makes 
good simple and natural music, such as the uncul- 
tivated ear is pleased to listen to, and with which 
the partially disciplined voice may readily unite ; 
and both ear and voice are cultivated by it. The 
size and forth of the instrument are also in its fa- 
vor, making it an elegant and not cumbrous piece 
of parlor furniture. Its price too, ranging in these 
times of high prices down nearly to a hundred dol- 
lars — though more elaborately constructed and 
highly ornamented ones cost much more—brings it 
within the reach of the many. These remarks, 
however, scarcely apply to the large sized and 
finely finished ones, whose excellence in all things 

ertaining to an instrument of the kind, would 
justify much higher praise than we have given 

We have written these~things without solicita- 
tion from any one, and without the knowledge of 
those whose pecuniary interests we may seem to 
favor. The interests of our readers is the object 





we have sought especially to promote, and in that 
interest we have prosecuted our inquiries,and now 
we record our convictions. We write alsoin the 
interest of social music, music for the family, the 
school, the Sunday-school, and the neighborhood 
church, where the instrument is necessary to the 
maintenance of the most interesting portion of the 
devotional exercises—which with its accompanying 
good results is promoted by the use of a good in- 
strument, but damaged by an inferior one Other 
instruments of the same family may combine many 
of the good qualities of the one we have named, 
but we commend no other as in all points its 
equal; and believing that in such a case it is as 
much a matter of economy as of good taste to ‘get 
the best’, we name only this one. 











BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


About the Picture. 


Were it not for the anxious looks of the aged 
“school ma‘am,” in the picture, one would almost forget 
the pouring rain, while looking at the sweet sunshiny 
faces nestled so lovingly together under the umbrella. 
Innocence and affection give acharm that nothing can 
equal. The tidy looks of these children, the capacious 
umbrella, almost too large for their little hands to man- 
age, and their beaming faces. tell of a careful, loving 
mother, watching for their safe return. If we could fol- 








low them we should find a happy home—no matter how 
humble or lowly—a home bright as a blooming garden, 
and these two children the sweetest flowers there. Re- 
member the secret of such a home—love and its fruits. 


What a Toad Did for a Soldier. 


We have often written in behalf of toads ; we are glad 
to see them hopping around our garden in large numbers, 
and have paid boys for bringing them in there in baskets, 
by the hundred, as insect destroyers. A friend con- 
nected with the United States Sanitary Commission re- 
lates for the American Agriculturist, the following inci- 
dent which he witnessed, that exhibits Mr. or Mrs. 
Toad in a new character: A number of wounded from 
the battle of Petersburg were lying in a hospital tent, 
among whom was a negrowhose leg had been taken 
off. He was on a mattress on the ground, and the weath- 
er being hot, the dressed stump of his leg was exposed, 
and a swarm of flies were settling uponit. Presently a 
large toad hopped into the tent, and taking his station 
near the edge of the bed began “ gobbling ” up the blue 
bottles in ‘double quick.” The moment one alighted 
within six inches of the spot, he would square himself 
for the attack, his eyes twinkling with excitement, and 
then with a flash of his tongue and a smack of his mouth, 
the unlucky insect would disappear. The boy was asleep 
when this commenced, but soon awoke, and was at first 
frightened at the “ ugly toad” so near him ; but our friend 
bade him be quiet, and pointed out the service the crea- 
ture was rendering. ¥ i¢n the negro and all present voted 
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him a member of the Commission, with many thanks, 
and he and his kindred were at once in high favor. 


ak 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1. 
Something About Signatures. 


When a man who can not write is required to sign any 
document, he does it by making a mark, usually a cross, 
after some other person has written the name and the 


iis 

words “his mark”; thus, John + ae The cross 
mar 

was first adopted as a name-sign, by the Popes; Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops, and Bishops followed their example, 
and others adopted it, until it became common. At that 
period, and for along time before, not only the illiterate, 
but those who could write, used a sign instead of their 





Fig. 5. 
name spelled out. Some of these signs were very curi- 
ous. Occasionally one would be quite elegant, requiring 
considerable time to execute it. Figs. 1 and 2, show the 
signatures of two lawyers who lived about the year 1300. 
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Fig.4. - 


A curious custom about signatures prevails in Mexico. 
There the name is considered of little importance when 
signed toa document, unless some peculiar flourish of 
the pen is made with it. When two or more are united 


Sy lan 


Fig. 5. 





ina business co-partnership, each member of the firm 
has his own peculiar flourish, and each one also signs the 
name of the firm with some special mark. Thus: Fig. 
3, shows the signature of Jesus Quijada ; fig. 4, that of 


Fig. 6. 
J. Aguilar ; fig.5, the name of the firm signed by Aguilar ; 


fig. 6, the same signed by Quijada. This custom may 
have been adopted to make forgery more difficult. It is, 
however, generally considered easier to counterfeit a 
Name surrounded by flourishes, than a plain signature, 





A Hint on Spelling. 


When a piece of music is played, it mars the pleasure if 
now and then a note is out of tune, especially if the list- 
ener has musical taste and culture. Just so in reading, 
a well educated person is annoyed by mis-spelling ; his at- 
tention is distracted from the sense, and an unpleasant 
impression is left. Besides this it offen requires no little 
time, study, and patience to make out what the writer 
means. The art of spelling should be acquired in youth. 
The best way to learn is by writing the words. Many can 
name the letters of most words, who make sad mistakes 
when they attempt to write : they have not learned to spell 
with their fingers. Ask your teacher or some other person 


to call off acolumn of words you think you can spell, - 


a 





| 








while you write them. If you succeed, there will be little 
danger of forgefting how to spell them. Apply this 
test to all spelling lessons; and the habit of right spel- 
ling with the pen will be formed and not forgotten. 





A Capital Experiment—Try it. 


“ Willie, if you will’ not use that word more than five 
times before Christmas, I will give you a handsome pres- 
ent,” said a gentleman to his son, in the hearing of the 
writer. “Had Willie been swearing?” some one may 
ask. No, he was not so bad as that, but he had said, “I 
can’t,” ina doleful whine, which would almost make one 
think him a poor, puny, good-for-nothing little boy. But 
you would not have thought that, had you seen his eyes 
sparkle when he heard his father’s promise, and you 
would have been sure he meant to be a man, wheg he 
spoke up firmly “I'll try, father.” And he is trying. 
We met him a day or two since and asked, ‘‘ How many 
times have you lost !” ** Only once,” said he, chgerfully, 
“it came out before I thought.” He already had a habit 
of saying “can’t,” which could not be easily broken at 
once. He is now learning to say ‘‘I’ll try,” when he 
comes to a hard place in his lessons, his work, or play, 
and when this becomes a habit, there will be few diffi- 
culties he can not overcome.—Here is an experiment for 
the young readers of the American Agriculturist : Keep 
a pencil and paper handy, and each time “can’t” comes 
out, make a murk. Some of you will find the habit strong- 
er than you think. It will be well also to mark how 
many times ‘‘can’t” is stopped, and “try” used. See 
if you can do as well as Willie intends to, and have 
n> more than five “can’t” marks before Christmas. 

Bricut IpEa.—A wag having heard the mythical 
story that Jupiter wounded his own head to let Minerva, 
the goddess of wisdom find her way out, suggested this 
as a reason why so many people have a_ habit of 
scratching their heads when puzzled for an idea. 





Equatity.— Come, don’t be timid,” said a couple of 
silly young fops to two mechanics; “ sit down and make 
yourselves our equals.”—“We should have to blow our 
brains out to do that,” was the tart, perhaps truthful reply. 





A Little Comical Nonsense. 


A laugh may occasionally be enjoyed by reading right 
across the columns of a newspaper ; subjects get mixed 
up sometimes in a very comical manner. Here is a spec- 
jmen:—“‘Auction: There will be sold this day, in front of 
Josiah B. King’s store, at ten o’clock, A. M., one horse, 
one harness, and another horse—Also, at the same time 
and place—Wanted, a wet nurse, inquire at the—Pack- 


ing-house of Murray and King, where all kinds of—Per- 
fumery are sold and—Sausages—Made to order and 
warranted to fit, or no sale.— 
er If the young gentleman who 
“Ge will inquire at—-'The poor- 
7 : house is undergoing . thor- 
=> ough repairs, and "will be 
soen ready for—We are sat- 

isfied the Republican ma- 

jority will not be—Over ten 

by the inclemency of—General McClellan’s removal will 
no doubt cause a great flutter among the— Prairie chick- 
ens are said to be more plenty this year than they have 
been for—Six thousand years, 

we are told, is the age of this 

world of ours ; but geologists in- 

coal at three dollars and fifty 

cents per ton delivered—To our 

address, enclosing a_ postage 

stamp—We should like to know 

when our authorities will remove those—Choice sugars— 
At thirty cents per yard, also—Five large bull pups, etc.” 


signs himself Matrimony 
bushels to the acre, which has no doubt been caused 
form us that—We are selling 


A Curntovs Tuovcnt.—A little boy sitting near a win- 
dow where the sun shone brightly, eating bread and milk, 
suddenly called out, **Oh mother, I’m full of glory! 
for I have swallowed a whole spoonful of sunshine.” 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
October number, page 298. No. 100. Illustrated Rebus. 
S (penned) knot w hen um a’s pears pear knot when um 
a’s (penned) ; or Spend not when you may spare, spare 
not when you may spend, No. 101. Geographical Ques- 
tions.—1, five; 2, three; 3, Texas; 4, three; 5, North 
Carolina and Mississippi. No. 102. Transposed Poetry, 
itreads: ‘The treasures we prize must be hard to be 
won; What is easy to get, we fastidiously shun.” No. 
102. Mathematical Problem.—A, 5234 ; B, 57 27-29ths; C, 
44 4-19ths ; D, 280; A, B,C,and D, 16 days. No. 104. 











Illustrated Rebus.—X 10d a rede hand too the re tea 
urn in g pen i tent; or, extend a ready hand to the 
returning penitent. The following have sent in correct 
answers up to Oct.17th: Salome Ruffner Carpenter, 
100, 104; E. Prevost, 102; Lewis M. Gray, 100, 104; 
John Jefferson Schram, 102; S. L. Levan, 102; Annie 
Matthews, 100, 104; Wm. Weagy, 102; J. G. Bunnell, 
96, 98 ; ‘‘School-Girl,” 102; J. Peabody, 102; Elma M, 
Taber, 102; Euretta Coulter, 102; Edward P. Harnish, 
100, 102, 104 ; Willie English, 103; Frank B. Bourne, 
101, 102; Fred. E. Parker, 102; “A. T.,” 101; Charlie, 
Gilbert, Stella and Affa, 102, 104; Charles C. Bishop, 
101, 102; C. Arthur Totten, 104; Hattie A. Goffee, 102, 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 105. Illustrated Proverl.—One often applicable. 






—— 


No. 106. A card three inches square may be cut in such 
amanner that a man may pass through it. Thisis no 
no mere catch of words, but a literal fact. Please find 
out and explain in what manner it may be done. 
No. 107. Arrange eight pieces of paper the size and 
form of bin the engraving, and two pieces 


like a, to make a perfect square. The 
pieces may be easily cut by first marking 
Z them on paper laid over the pattern. This 


will be much better than to spoil a page of 
the Agriculturist by cutting out the diagram. 











(Business Notices, $1.25 Cents per Line of Space.) 
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The Secretary of the Treasury gives notice that sub- 
scriptions will be received for Coupon Treasury Notes 
payable three years from Aug, 15th, 1864, with semi-an- 
nual interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per 





cent. per annum,—principal and interest both to be paid 
in lawful money. 

These notes will be convertible at the option of the 
holder at maturity, into six per cent. gold bearing bonds, 
payable not less than five nor more than twenty years 
from their date, as the Government may elect. They 
will be issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000 
and $5,000, and all subscriptions must be for fifty dollars 
or some multiple of fifty dollars. 

As the notes draw interest from August 15, persons 
making deposits subsequent to that date must pay the 
interest accrued from date of note to date of deposit. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED by the Treasurer 
of the United States, at Washington, by all National 
Banks which are depositaries of public money, and 


ALL RESPECTABLE BANKS AND BANKERS 
throughout the country will give further information and 
AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Fort Edward Institute. 


Winter Term December Sth. $107 pays for remaining two 
thirds of Academic year, for Board, furnished room, fuel, 
washing, and common English. For 10 years past the best 
sustained Boarding Seminary in the State. A liberal course 
of Studies for Ladies as wetl as Gentlemen. Good classes 
graduate each year. All the facilities of the best Commer- 
cial Colleges for $25. Diplomas awarded. Large numbers of 
young men pursue Classical and other solid studies prepara- 
tory to College or to Professional life. Oratory, Music, and 
Painting are prominent. For full explanation see Catalogue, 

Address JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


CORN HARVESTER-TO CAPITALISTS.-—-The 
undersigned will sell the Patent of a Corn Harvester 
granted last July, either in whole orin part, or engage with 
a Capitalist to manufacture. Working machine can be seen, 
Address B.M. FOWLER, 126 2d Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BROWN’S BABY TENDER AS A CRADLE. 
(Er 


IT IS READILY CHANGED TO 
NINE USEFUL ARTICLES. 

See advertisement on page 325. 

‘Toe BABY TENDER.—The best of all inven- 
tions for lessening the labor and anxiety of 
mothers, and promoting the health and happi- 
ness of her offspring. We donot speak from * 
hearsay when we aver that, of all labor-saving, 
health-preserving, sleep-persuading, quiet-re- 
storing contrivances for the use of mothers and 
children, BRown’s BaBy TENDER stands unri- 
valed, For more than two years we have wit- 
nessed in our own family its practical advan- 
tages, and we feel that we are doing many of 
our readers a favor by calling their attention 
toit. The Baby Tender ought to be in every 
house where there is a baby.”—W. Y. Independ- 
ent. 

SOLD, WHOLESALE & RETAIL 

BY 
J.T. ELLIS, 
939 Broadway, New-York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
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The Horticulturist, 


Twentieth Annual Volume, 1865. Devo- 
ted to the Orchard, Vineyard, Garden and Nursery, to 
Culture under Glass, Landscape Gardening, Rural 
Architecture, &«, 

Published monthly, and forming a handsomely illus- 
trated annual volume of 400 royal octavo pages. 

Two Dotars a year, Twenty cents per number. Vol- 
umes for 1863 & 1864, bound, and numbers for 1865, Five 
Do.tuars. Volumes for 1860, ’61, 62, 63 & 64, bound, and 
numbers for 1865, TweLtve Dotiars. Address 

GEO, E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 
37 ParkeRow, New-York. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine, 
No, 625 Broadway, New-York, 


MAKES THE 
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And ranks highest on account of the elasticity, permanence, 
beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching when done, 
and the wide range of its application.—Report of American 
Institute, New-York, 








mpue GREAT Fair of the New England States, 
held at Springfield, September 6 to 9, awarded the high- 
est Premium to “* WILCOX & GIBBS” for the “ Best Fam- 
ILY SEWING MACHINE.” = 
YEXHE VERMONT STATE FAIR, held at White 

River Junction, September 13 to 16, awarded the highest 
Premium to “WILCOX & GIBBS,” New York, for the 
“ BEST FAMILY SEWING MACHINE.” | 

he Pennsylvania State Fair, held at Easton 

September 27 to 30, awarded the highest Premium (Sil- 
ver Medal) to “WILCOX & GIBBS,” New York, for the 
“Best SEWING MACHINE.” 





“Every Family Should Have Them.” 
THE ONLY AUTHENTIC 
series of 


SPLENDID MILITARY PORTRAITS, 


the finest and most accurate yet published. 


a 
From a photograph taken by the Government artist, of 
which Mrs, Grant says—“ It seems to me perfect. Ido 
not see how it can be improved.” 


if, 
Maj. Gen. W. T. SHERMAN, 
From a photograph by the Government artist, of which 
Mrs. Sherman says—‘‘ My father, brother, and all our 
friends here think yours by far the best likeness, and the 
best picture published—they consider it perfect.” 


III. 
Maj. Gen. G. B. McCLELLAN, 


By far the most excellent portrait published. 


IV. 
Admiral D. G. FARRAGUT, 


A Splendid picture—nearly ready. 
Size of Engravings, 10x12; on Plate Paper, 19x24, 
Price one dollar each. Sent post-paid, in cases, on re- 
ceipt of price. ; 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
Canvassers find nothing to pay so well—the sale is uni- 
versal, 9nd the discount to agents large. 


Inclose money for samples to : 
C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 
441 Broadway, New-York. 
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A Farmer’s Steam Boiler. 


PRINDLE’S Agricultural Caldron & Steam 
Boiler is the only Practical, Safe, Cheap and Sim- 
ple apparatus of the kind in the world. Hundreds have al- 
ready been sold, and attested in all parts of the U.S. It 
Steams, Cooks, Boils, Heats, Distils, &c., everything, for 
everybody, and in large or small quantities. All classes use 
them. No Farmer can afford to be without one, Four sizes 
now ready for the trade, No. 2, common size, $50, 

Orders promptly filled on remittance of price. 

{2 Illustrated Circulars giving details, etc., sent free to 
all applicants enclosing stamp. 

D. R. PRINDLE, East Bethany, N. Y. 





DUCKS, The subscriber has very fine Ayles- 
bury and Rouen Ducks, from imported stock. The first 
premium has been awarded them by the Westchester Co. 
Agricultural Society, whenever exhibited, viz.: in 1861, "62 & 
‘64. Usual weight when in condition, 12 to 15 Ibs, per_pair, 
Drakes $10; Ducks $5. JOHN cox, Mamaroneck, Na ¥. 


OR SALE—ROUEN DUCKS, PURE BREED, 
full grown young birds, at $5 per pair, Address 
J. M. PEDDINGHAUS, Colchester, Conn, 


ANTED-—Pure “Bolton Gray Fowls,” (1 
Re. Address, with price, etc., W. D., care of 
Peck & Fairweather, Flushing, N. Y. 


Trees! Trees!! Trees!!! 


Rare chances for large Trees. 50,000 extra fine Apple Trees 
8 to 10 feet high, sorts well suited to Southern and Central 
Pennsylvania. Prices reasonable for size and quality of trees, 

¢#~ No Agents either traveling or stationary, recognized 
unless bearing authority from the Proprietor, “Address 


DAVID MILLER, Cumberland Nurseries, 
Carlisle, Penn, 














DELAWARE AND CONCORD GRAPE VINES 
d for sale by D. C. RYDER, (late Proprietor in the firm 
of I, F, Deliot & Co.). Send for Catalogue. 

D. C. RYDER, Sing Sirg, N. Y. 





Economical Housekeepers, 
Use Pyle’s Saleratus, Pyle’s Cream Tartar, 
Pyle’s Blueing Powder, Pyle’s Stove Pol- 
ish and Pyle’s 0. K. Soap. These Articles are 
designed for those who want the best goods, full weight, 

SOLD BY BEST GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington-st., New-York. 


H.H. LLOYD & CO., 


21 Johnsst.. New-York, 
Publish a great variety of 
New, useful, and attractive colored 


MAPS, CHARTS and PRINTS 
TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Nota Bene.—For Terms, Price List, &c., see Business 
Notices in the Agriculturist for September and October. 


7 for City or 
SHOW CARDS, Country, po Be 
or colored paper, written in any mode, at J. $8. SHARPS’ Old 
Establishment, 79 Nassau-st., New-¥ ork. 


ORTABLE_ PRINTING OFFICES !— 

For sale by the ADAMS PRESS CO., 26 Ann-st., New- 

ia pee sent free. Specimen Sheet of TYPE, CUTS, 
c., six cen 














TRUSSES,.—RapicaL CurE 


F HERNIA OR RupTuRE.—Dr. 8. N. 

MarsH, of the well-known house of 

Marsh & Co., No, 2 Vesey-st., Astor House, 

opposite the church, devotes special at- 

tention to the surgical adaptation of his 
Radical Cure Truss. Also every kind of Trusses, Support- 
ers, Shoulder Braces. Elastic Stockin and Mechanical 
appliances for Deformities, (A lady attendant.) 





Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly, 
and Mme. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS. 
Do not fail to get a specimen of this splendid and useful 
Magazine. See advertisement elsewhere. 





@ ITUATION WANTED as gardener by an expe- 
rienced German vegetable and fiower gardener, Single, 
Address GUSTAVE SCHNEIDER, 588 Pearl-st.. New-York- 





Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist. 


The following articles have been placed on our tables 
for exhibition since our last report : 

Fruits—Grapes.—Clara and Allen’s Hybrid, shown 
by George W. Martin, Brooklyn, E. D., L. I....Dela- 
ware; B. H. Mace, Newburg, N. Y.... .Isabella and 
Catawba, good ; John Cole, Tompkinsville, N. Y....... 
Catawba ; Wm. H. Frey, Jersey City....Concord ; J. W. 
Staples, Newburg, N. Y....... Clinton; Jas Partridge, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Isabella ; Joshua Hasslacher, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y..... Syrian, superior cluster; B. Hufnagel, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.....Adirondac; Fleming and Davidson, 
67 Nassau st., N. Y..... Isabella ; C. H. Rogers, Storm- 
ville, N. Y.....Concord, Delaware, Diana, Elsingburg, 
Hartford Prolific, Creveling, Union Village, Herbemont, 
Logan, Canby’s August, To-Kalon, Cuyahoga, Rebecca, 
Anna, Taylor, Catawba, Isabella, Alvey, Mary Ann, 
Oporto and Perkins; Rev. J. Knox, Pittsburg, Pa....... 
Apples—Weschester Pound; Robert Hoe, N. Y...Sound 
specimen gathered in 1863; Dr. N. Freeman, West 
Farms, N. Y.....Gloria Mundi; S. C. Dortic, Yonkers, 
N. Y.... Seedling; S. W. Benedict, Rossville, N. Y... 
Fall Pippin and Baldwin; Wm. H. Grant, Red Bank, 
We Senses Gloria Mundi; Wm. J. Davison, Yonkers, N. 
) eee Rhode Island Greening and Fall Pippin; J. 8. 
Demarest, Cresskill, N. Y..... Beauty of Kent, Wil- 
liam F. Heins, Woodstock, N. Y....Duchesse; C,H. 
Rogers, Stormville, N. Y.....Gravenstein ; G. W. Har- 
man, Bennington, Vt..... Pears : Bartlett; Wm. Graham, 
Harlem, N. Y..... 2 Beurre Diel, weighing 2214 oz. and 
193¢ oz.; Wm. Chorlton.... Duchesse, superior specimen; 
A. R. Chambers, Trenton, N. J..... Seckel; J. S Man- 
ning, New Brunswick, N. J. Beurre Bosc; Sheldon 
and Van Mons Leon leClere ; Nathaniel Hallock, Mil- 
fom W ss cad Louise Bonne de Jersey and Onondaga ; 
Mrs. Martha T. Ketcham, Milton, N. Y....Seckel, extra; 
C. P. Crockett, Newark, N. J....Vicar of Winkfield, 
very full branch; Abner Mills, Rye, N. Y...... Flemish 
Beauty, excellent; Francis Donelly, New Haven, Conn. 
...-Beurre Clairgeau, Duchess, Vicar of Winkfield, 
and Easter Beurre; T. B. Wakeman, Westport, Ct..... 
Collection of varieties; J. Van Brunt, Bay Ridge, N. 
Y....Selleck and Onondaga ; G. W. Harman, Benning- 
108, Vhisiscs Peaches : Two splendid branches of fruit; 
Dr. A. Virmond, Brooklyn, N. Y....Seedling; Wm. 
Walker, Deer Park, N. Y.... Two from young orchard ; 
N. O. Randall, Yaphank, N. Y....Crawford’s Late ; Mr. 
Martin, Brooklyn, N. Y....Shandank, 9} oz; D. B. 
Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y..... Crawford’s Late, beautiful 
cluster ; H. M. Traphagen, Jersey City.... Double spec- 
imen; E. Marshall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Fiowers.—Splendid Bouquets of flowers and dried 
grasses (as usual) from Miss M. A. Cortelyou, Westfield, 
N. Y.... Dahlia, curious; Wm. E. Hartwig, New York 
Che... Beautiful Double Zinnias; Isaac Buchanan, 
Florist, Rew York CANE ens: Splendid Dahlias, Daphne 
Cneorum, and Fine Seedling Rose ; A. G. Burgess, East 
New York, N. Y....Dahlias; C. S. Pell, New York 
Orphan Asylum....Asters; C. Asmus & Son, West Ho- 
boken, N. J....Dahlias; Mrs, Jane Wise, Cresco, N.Y. 

VEGETABLES, ETC.—Potatoes : Sweet potatoes, 1 hill, 
(4 lbs.) ; E. P. Tysea, Southfield, N. Y..White Me‘cer, 
Prince Albert, Garnet Chili, White Peach Blow; D. 
Demarest & Son, Newark, N. J....German Sugar; B. 
Hufnagle, Mt. Vernon, N. Y....2 Miscellaneous Vegeta- 
bles: Monster Purple Egg Plant, 9 lbs; Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, N. Y....East India Gherkins; C. A. Asmus 
& Son, North Bergen, N. J.... Mammoth Tomatoes; H. 
L. Ayres, New Canaan, Conn. ..White Spine Cucum- 
ber; Wm. Willkgm, New Utrecht, N. Y....Large Red, 
Early Red, Lester’s Perfected and Fejee Tomatoes, 
Reisig & Hexamer, Newcastle, N. Y....Mammoth; L. 
A. Burt, Fremont, N. Y., and Wm. A. Clark, (wt, 2 lbs. 
9 oz.) Westville, Conn..... Red Blood Beet, largest; F. 
A. Leggett, New York City...... Yokohama Squash, (14 
Ibs.); Charles S. Coxhead, Fort Lee, N.J...... Large 
Blood Beet; J. Bryant, Flushing, N.Y...... Fine Purple 
Egg Plant; D. W. C. Morris, Bergen Point, N. J. 

MiscELLANEous.—Michigan Rosin, from White Pine ; 
J. D, Sturtevant, Mearo, Mich...... Horse Chestnuts , 
———, Flushing, N. Y....Fig in fruit, from pester 
Oct. 25, 1863; Wm. Willcom, New Utrecht, N. ret 
Branch of Chestnut Tree ; C. E. Wheeler, Orange, N. 
J....Large Sunflowers ; C. P.. Snedeker, Nyack, N. Y. 
and ‘** W. C. W.” Long Island.... Superior Chestnuts ; E, 
S. Lamoreux, Basking Ridge, N. J....Buckeye Chest- 
nut; Wm. Churchill, New York City....Growing To- 
bacco Plants; W. M. Baldwin, Clinton, N. J, 
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Advertisements. 


LLLP OOP LOD OD LOL Lt LLL LOL OL OLA A ld De 
Advertisements, to b sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived BEFORE the 10th of the preceding month. 
N. B.—No Advertisement of Patent Medicines or secret 
remedies desired, Parties unknown to the Editors personal. 
ly or by reputation, are requested to furnish good references, 
We desire to be sure that advertisers will do what they prom- 
ise 10 do. By living up to these requirements, we aim wo 
make the advertising pages valuable not only to the readers, 
bul to the advertixers hemselves, 
TERMS -— (cash before insertion) : 
One Dotlar per line, (14 lines in an inch), for each insertion. 
One half column (74 lines), $65 each insertion. 
One whole column (148 lines), $120 each insertion, 
Business Notices, One Dollar and a Quarter per line, 


“The Grecley Prize” 
AWARDED TO THE IONA, 
The requirement for grapes competing for the prize: 

“I require that the grapes competing for this prize (of one 
hundred dollars) shall ripen earlier than Catawba, Isabella, 
and Diana. The flesh must be melting and tender quite to the 
center. The flavor must be pure, rich, vinous and exhilara- 
ting. The berries must be at least of good medium size, and 
not liable to fall from the stem when ripe, The vine must be 
healthy, productive, of good habit of growth for training in 
yards and gardens, as well as in vineyards, with leaves as 
hardy and well adapted to our climate as those of the Dela- 
ware. 

“In short, what is sought is a vine that embodies the best 
qualities of the most approved American and Foreign varie- 
ties, so far as possible.” 
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It will be seen that these requirements are very high. How 
the Iona meets them, and the opinions of the Committee on 
the subject, are matters of interest to all lovers of good grapes. 


SEND A STAMP 


For a pamphlet of sixteen pages, fully answering all of the 
questions that the lovers of good grapes would ask, concern- 
ing the award and the opinions of various Committees be- 
fore whom the Iona and Israella have been judged, and all 
questions pertaining to the new kinds, and how, when and 
where to get them. 

It contains a very valuable chapter by Mr. Mead, extracted 
by permission from his book in advance of publication, clear- 
ly analyzing the qualities of the different kinds of most im- 
portance, showing plainly 

WHAT KINDS TO PLANT, AND THE WHEREFORE. 

For those who wish to get vines at wholesale rates, with 
premium in addition, propositions for the FORMATION OF 
CLUBS have been prepared, which are also sent FOR A STAMP, 

To obtain the best and cheapest vines of these new kinds, 
early application is necessary, for the orders are already nu- 
merous and large. Cc. W. GRANT, Iona, 

near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





LOOMINGTON NURSERY.—220 Acres Fruit, 
Ornamental and Nursery Stock, 75,000 Pear, ” 000 Peach, 


100,000 Grape, &c. Send — stamp for Fall Lis 
F, K. PHOENIX, ia Tl. 


A Good Man Wanted 


To assist in the management of a pope me and Fruit 


Farm. Address with full econ er anPly 
FRANCIS BRIL owerk, oJ. 








Wm. H. RANLETT, Architect. 
Hohokus, Bergen County, N. J. 


The Best and Cheapest Farming 


LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 
NORTHERN MISSOTRI, 

Rebels are moving away and are selling for whatever they 
can get. An extensive immigration from the Northern 
States and from Euro “¢ already “begun, will soon occupy that 

art of the State an develop its immense natural wealth, 

‘ree and full information given on application to 

ELI THAYER, 1 Park Place, New-York. 








ARMM FOR SALE: 71% acres at Water- 

ford, N. J., on Camden and ‘Atlantic R. R., % mile from 
depot: 22 miles from Philadelphia, Good buildings, young 
fruit, etc. Sold low if applied for soon, nar further partic- 
ulars inguire on the premises. JONATHAN SNOW. 


@UPERIOR FARM LAND.—20,000 Acres at low 
on and accommodating terms, —Franklinville and 
Lake Tract.—Gloncester County, New-Jersey, 25 miles south 
of Philadelphia on Railroad running from Philadel — and 
Camden to Cape May. In lots to suit gerchacere. irculars 
with reports of Solon Robinson, Hon. Wm, Parry, and ators, 
b+ fall information, sent free by addressing JOH 

N & CO.. or WILLIAM ARROTT, Franktaville, 
oo Jersey. Also Improved farms from 20 Acres upward, 


WINELAND LANDS—TO ALL WANTING 
FARMS.—Large and thriving settlement, mild and health- 
ful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil which produces large crops, which can now be seen 
growing. Ten. twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to $35 
racre, pavable within four years. Good business openings 
or mannfactories and others: churches, schools and good 
society. It is now the most ialng’ Fe place East or West. 
Hundreds are settling and building. he beauty with which 
the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Pa- 
pore containing reports gna a'giving tull information vied be 
sentfree Address CHA’ DIS, Vineland Post-Office, 








Cumberland Co. N N. J. tr rom Report of Solon Robinson, 
Agricultural Editor of Tire Tribune: It is one of the mos 
ospanve foes Sones, in = almost level aay ae syit- 
able condition for pleasant farming o 
side of the Western Prairies. “ 





Prairie. View Farm for Sale. 


A beautiful farm of 160 acres situated near the Fox River, 
in Kendall Co., Ill. Substantially improved with good fences, 
house, barn. fruit, &e. 


A fine Durham Stock, Horses, Tools, and Household Fur- 
niture for sale with the farm if desired. 
Address P. PORTER_WIGGINS, 


Oswego, June 39th, 1864. Oswego, Kendall Co., Ill. 


“WARYLAND FARMS.” 


We are agents for the sale of nearly 


Four Hundred Farms 
in this State. A Estate’ list of them can be obtained by 
sending postage stamp . 
. W. TEMPLEMAN & CO. 
No, 48 Lexington- = (up stairs) Baltimore City, Md, 


The New-York Gas Stove Works, 


Gas is the cheapest mode of heating. 
ESLEY & ELLIOTT, 494 Broadway, New-York. 


STAMMERING, 


And Sfittering cured by Bates’s Patent Scientific Appliances. 
For (new edition of) Pamphlets and Drawings describing 
the same, address H. C. L. MEARS, 277 West 23d Street, N. x. 


PARLOR MATCHES. 


Superior to any others in the World, contain no Sul- 
»bur.—No smell when Burning. —Never miss fire—and 
will stand any climate, Sold at retail at 25 cents per 
dozen Boxes, including Revenue Stamps. A liberal 
discount to the trade by the case of 5 or 10 gross, 


ddress 
LODI MANUFACTURING CO., 
66 Courtland-st., New-York. 
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Putnam Clothes Wringer' 


IT IS THE ONLY RELIABLE 
SELF-ADJUSTING WRINGER. 


NO WOOD-WORK.TO SWELL OR SPLIT. 
NO THUMB-SCREWS TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 

WARRANTED WITH OR WITHOUT COG-WHEELS 

It took the FIRST PREMIUM at Fifty-seven State and 
County Fairs in 1863, and is, without an exception, the best 
Wringer ever made. 

Patented in the United States, England, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. Agents wanted in every town and in all parts of 
the world. 


No. 2, $8 00. No.1, $9 00. No. F, $10 00. 
No. A, $11 00. 


Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by the 


Putnam Manufacturing Company, 
NO. 13 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK, 
—AND— 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
S. C. NORTHROP, Agent. 
WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS, VIZ: 

That Iron well galvanized WILL NOT RUST; 

That a simple machine is BETTER than a complicated one; 

That a WRINGER SHOULD BE SELF-ADJUSTING, DURABLE, 
and EFFICIENT; 

That Thumb Screws and Fastenings cause DELAY and 
TROUBLE to regulate and keep in order; 

That wood soaked in hot water WILL swell, shrink and 
split ; 

That wood bearings for the shaft to run in WILL wear out ; 

That the PUTNAM WRINGER, with or without Cog- 
wheels, WILL NOT TEAR the clothes; 

That Cog-whee) regulators ARE NOT ESSENTIAL: 

That the PUTNAM WRINGER has all the advantages, 
and not one of the disadvantages above-named ; 

That all who have tested it, pronounce it the best Wringer 
ever yet made; 

That it will wring a Thread or a Bed Quilt wiTHovuT 
ALTERATION, 
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SB. WASHING MACHINE 4 


WIS WIN ISIS IA LS 





Is the only entirely reliable Washing Machine in existence. 
It has been in constant use in the family of Mr. Judd, the 
Proprietor of this Journal, and in that of Mr. Munn, proprie- 
tor of the Scientific American, since 1861. For description 
see advertisement in preceding numbers of the Agriculturist. 
§@” Send for free Circular to 
OAKLEY & KEATING 184 Water-street, New-York. 





WASHING DAY, 
IN THE DARK AGES! 





T0 HOUSEKEEPERS EVERYWHERE 


IF you don't want your clothes twisted and wrenched, and 
pulled to pieces by the above old-fashioned BacCK-BREAK- 
ING, WRIST-STRAINING and CLOTHES-DESTROYING process 
of washing and wringing, go before next washing-day and 
buy one of the best LABOR-SAVING, CLOTHES-SA VING, HEALTH- 
SAVING, TIME-SAVING, 40d MONEY-SAVING inventions of the 


age, 
THE 


UNIVERSAL 
CLOTHES WRINGER 


—WITH— 





2 S149 sige ” 
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COG WHEEL 
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aan SOLD IN 1863 


46,814 sold in the first five months of 1864. 


J 
PRICES. 
8IZE OF ROLLS. 


No. Length. Diameter. 


1 Large Family Wringer, $14 
14%. Medium 
2. Medium Family o io 


ced 














2%. Small 9 1% in 
8. Small “ = 8 1% in 
8. Large Hotel ed 20 24 in 
18. Med. Laundry by 20 24 in. 
2. Large * . 45 3% in. 


Nos. 18 and 22 to run by Steam or Hand, Pullies, $4 per pair. 
Nos. 24 and 3 have Rolls so small that cogs can not be 
used, All others are 


WARRANTED. 


On receipt of the price, from places where no one is selling 
we will send the U. C. W.. FREE OF EXPENSE, 


In reply tothe question, “How Lona wItt IT Last?” 
we can only say, “As long asa wash-tub, cooking-stove, or 
any other family utensil.” See testimony of ORANGE Jupp. 


“We think the machine much more than PAYS FOR IT- 
SELF EVERY YEAR in the saving of garments! We con- 
sider it important that the Wringer be fitted with Cogs, oth- 
erwise a mass of garments may clog the rollers, and the roll- 
ers upon the crank-shaft slip and tear the clothes, or the 
rubber break loose from the shaft. Our own is one of the 
first made, and it is as GOOD AS NEW after nearly FOUR 
YEARS’ CONSTANT USE.” 
aT 

They are for sale in nearly every town in the country 
Wherever they are not already introduced we want a 


GOOD CANVASSER. 


The EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF SALE will be 
guaranteed to the first responsible applicant for the territo- 
ry. Liberal inducements offered and Descriptive Circulars 


furnished by 





R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
847 Broadway, New-York. 
(Ge For full description and testimonials of the 
UNIVERSAL WRINGER, please refer to back 
numbers of the Agriculturist, 
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GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT ROOFING 
Is Fire and Waterproof, and can be applied by any laborer. 
It costs abont one-third as much as tin, and is more durable. 
GUTTA PERCHA CEMENT PAINT 
As applied to leaky roofs of all kinds, will render them per- 
fectly water-tight. It is put up ready prepared for use. 
This paint is particularly adapted for painting Out-houses, 
Barns, Fences, &c., &c. 1 
"a ve 


These materials have been tested on more than 
thousand roofs during the past six years, 
Full descriptive particulars furnished by the 
JOHNS & CROSLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Sole Manufacturers,) 78 William-st., New-York. 


The East India Coffee Co. 
RICHARD DAVIES, Proprietor, No, 154 Reade-st., N. Y. 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
Ilas the flavor of Java and costs but half as much, thus 
effecting a saving of 50 per cent. 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
Is healthful and nutritious. Dr. James Boyle, of 156 Cham- 
bers-st., N. Y., says: “Iadvise my patients to drink it uni- 
versally, even those to whom I have hitherto prohibited the 
use of coffee.” The Principal of the N, Y. Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, says: ‘“ I direct all the patients of our Institute to 
use exclusively Kent’s East India Coffee.” 
KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE 
Is used by the families of anes Ames, Baker and Janes, of 
the M. E. Church. Put upin 1 Ib. — and boxes of 36, 
60, and 100 lbs, Sold by grocers generally. Orders by mail 
unctually attended to. Sold at wholesale by the followin 
rms, at the West, S. N.CALLENDER, Buffalo, N. Y.; JA 

MILLS, a oy Pa.; TISDALE & CO., Dubuque, Iowa ; 
J, W."LEDYARD, Milwaukee, Wis, AARON COLTER & 
CO., Cincinnati, 0. GORDON & McMILLAN, Cleveland, O.; 
J.& J. W. BUNN, Springfield, Ill; SAWYER & STARRETT, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: and also by every WHOLESALE GROCER 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Wonderful Cradle!!! 


Brown’s Patent Baby Tender, 4 vertical and 
noiseless SPRING CRADLE, easily converted into a novel and 
delightful Baby-jumper, Baby-walker, High Chair, Nursery 
Chair, Hobby-horse, or Ottoman.. The Baby Tender is em- 
phatically the Mother’s great want, and a blessing to Chil- 
dren, It'is safe, healthy, strong and durable, obviates the 
evils of rocking, and saves the expense of a hired 
Nurse. Send for Circular containing description, price, and 
high testimonials, Agents wanted. 

BROWN & CO., 483 Broadway, New-York. 











Ss. D, & H. W. SMITH’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


Pronounced by competent judges, the 
BEST REED INSTRUMENT. 

Manufactured—they bore off the palm at the recent (Sept. 

1864,) State Fair at Rochester, N. Y,, and received the 
FIRST PREMIUM 
over the whole catalogue exhibited, including instruments 
from the most celeprated makers.—Send for Illustrated Price 
Circulars.—Eaclusive T at secured to Dealers.—Address 
orders IBERIA OTT, Wholesale Agent, 
e 748 Broadway, New York. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 
PIANO FORTES. 


All orders for these celebrated Instruments should be 
addressed to SIBERIA OTT, Wholesale Agent, 


748 Broadway, New-York. 
$275. SEVEN OCTAVE. $275. 
ROSEWOOD PIANO-FORTES. 
GROVESTEEN & CO., 499 Broadway, N. Y. 


New, enlarged Scale Piano Fortes, with latest improvements, 

Thirty years’ experience, with greatly increased facilities 
for manufacturing, enable us to sell for CASH at the above 
unusually low price. Our instruments received the highest 
award at the World’s Fair, and for tive successive years at 
the American Institute. Warranted five years. erms 
net Cash. Call or send for descriptive circular. 


New Patriotic Music Book. 


THE TRUMPET OF FREEDOM. 


A Collection of National and Patriotic Songs, Duets, 
Trios, and Quartets, comprising 


RALLYING SONGS, 
CAMP SONGS 
CAVALRY SONGS, 
MARCHING SONGS, 
BATTLE SONGS 
VICTORY SONGS, 
HOME SONGS, &e. 


lection of War Songs published for the 
Being the Best Collection gs p gt 


Soldiers in the Field and their Friends at Home. ce 
cents, on receipt of which it will be sent post-paid. Sold by 


1 Music Dealers and Booksellers. 
- OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277 Washington-st., Boston, Mass. 


Family Knitting Machines. 


For plain and fancy knitting, simple, durable, and econom- 
ical. Invaluable to families, stores, and charitable institu- 
tions, DALTON KNITTING MACHINE CO. 
Office No, 537 Broadway, New-York, 

















GROVER & BAKER'S 
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HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


“Grover & Baker's are the best."—Am. Agriculturist. 
495 Broadway, New-York. 








Ivin’s Patent Hair Crimpers, 
Ladies try Them. They will make your hair wave beauti- 
fally without heating it. Forsale at Variety Stores through- 
out the country. Retail merchants will be supplied by any 
first-class Jobber of Notions in New-York, Philadelphia, Pa., 
or Boston, Mass, 


Every Lady, Mother, Milliner 
and Dress Maker, will find this 


Magazine indispensable and 
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An attractive, entertaining, useful and artistic Magazine, 
surpassing all rivals, and in completeness the finest monthly 
in the world. Price 25 cents. Yearly $3, with a valuable 
Premium of a package of Patterns or a large engraving of 
Washington to each subscriber, also splendid Premiums for 
Clubs, consisting of Albums, Dress Elevators, Gold Pens, 
Godey’s, Peterson's and Arthur's Magazines, Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, Clothes Wringers, Wheeler & Wilson's 
Sewing Machines, Melodeons and Organs. Specimen copies 
mailed free on receipt of price. Office of Publication, 


No. 39 Beekmansst., New-York. 
November Number Now Ready. 





‘6*The Human Face Divine.’’—A new 
system of Physiognomy, Eyes, Nose, Ears, Mouth, Lips, 
Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, Complexion, with all ** Signs 
of Character,” and ‘‘ How to Read them,” in 


Whe Phrenological Journal. 

An illustrated monthly, devoted to Ethnology, or the 
Natural History of Man. To Physiology, the functions 
of the Body. Phrenology, and the Temperaments, 
Physiognomy, with Portraits, and rules for reading 
Character. Psychology, or the Science of the Soul, with 
scientific evidences of a Future Life. To judge the meritsof 
this popular Illustrated Journal, send for acopy. Sample 
numbers by return post, 20 cents. Address 

8. R. WELLS, Editor, 
$89 Broadway, New-York, 





SECOND EDITION, 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF HISTORY. 
A SERIES OF FIRST THINGS. 


BY SAMUEL B. SCHIEFFELIN. 


One volume crown 8vo., in beautiful style, and illustrated by 
elegant engravings—illuminated and plain, $1.50. 


School Edition, 12 mo. $1.00. 


“This carious and interesting book is a brief history of the 
world from the creation to the Christian era.”—Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“It’s peculiar value is that it briefly reviews history from 
a Christian point of view. His facts and arrangements are 
= as give a just insight into the subject.’—The Presby- 

erian. 

“This is a view and consideration of the origins of various 
social institutions, inventions, customs, notions, beliefs, etc., 
from the creation to the crucifixion.” “The discussion is so 
handled as to display the power and purposes of God as the 
central source and governing influence in the history of the 
human race,.”—The Independent. 

“Among the subjects are: First Writing; Angels; The 
First Man; The First Marriage; The First Language; The 
First Sabbath; The First Sin; The First Child; The First 
City ; The First Government; First Heathen Poets and Phi- 
losophers; First Theatres; First Money,” etc., etc. 

“The plan is unique, and excites curiosity. It is well car- 
ried out, and affords the reader quite a mass of instructive 
and often entertaining information.”—Evangelist, 

“Even the brief specimens give no adequate idea of the 
wide range of subjects—religious, scientific, literary, and 
artistic—which are treated, There is no parade of learning, 
but a vast amount of information is gathered together.”— 
N. Y. Observer. 

“There is a great deal relating to ancient things, which 
renders this book convenient as a work of reference and 
general reading.” “It is a specimen of work of which any 
publishing house might be proud.”—Scientific American. 

“Though exceedingly interesting for general reading, it is 
remarkably imbued with the spirit of the Bible. Asa text- 
book, it cannot but prove of great value.”—The Searcher, 

“It is the fruit of extensive reading, and gives a large 
amount of valuable instruction in a condensed and well 
arranged form. Parents and Sabbath-school teachers espec- 
ially, will find this an excellent help."—Amer. Theol. Review. 

“A book of great research and remarkable interest,.”— 
Boston Courier, 

“The perusal of this work has afforded us great interest 
and pleasure.” “ We donot know when we met with a work 
which condenses so much of real value into so small a com- 
pass.”—German Reformed Messenger. 

“Wecannot do a bett 
of our readers to this‘booke juteltenee 


“ Instead of a school-book we have here something of a 
far higher nature, calculated to enlist both the interest and 
—- = os — “Ia perhaps the most at- 

ractively got up volume we have seen issued from th s 
ican press."—The Witness, Edinburgh, —— 

“We commend the book as worthy of a pluce 1 
family library.”—The Christian World, . ian 3 

“Asa present book for Intelligent yoang people, 1 - 
most without a rival."—The New York Times, tata 

Every page of this work is full of instruction, presented 
in a condensed and impressive way, which renders it other- 
wise attractive as it is valuable. e commend this treatise 
to the attention of parents, superintendents of Sabbath- 
schools, and to all lovers of religious knowledge.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 

Published by 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
70 Broadway, New-York. 

§@™ On the receipt of the price, the book will be sent by 


mail, pre-paid, 








Albums 
OUR NEW POCKET ALBUM, 


for sixteen pictures, and sold at 


SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS, 


is the cheapest and best Pocket Album ever offered to the 
Public. 

Sent by mail to any address, post-paid, on receipt of Sey- 
enty-five Cents, 


SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 


Photograph Album Manufacturers, 
Springfleld, Mass. 





AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY SECTION OF 

Ear count we Se best and most cpaler fiieeory A the 
4 ‘or our new an a n in 

“HO 1 ON A FURLOUGH.” Disabled soldiers and oth 

will find this a pleasant empl ent. For particulars 

Agency, address BRADLEY & CO., Publish 

No. 66 North Fourth-street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Kt . 
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‘The Weekly Prairie ‘Parmer, 
The Western Farmer's Own Paper, now 24 
Years Old. 

CLUB TERMS T0 ALL, whether SINGLY or by SCORES, 

lor general Farm Miscellany, Reliable Market Reports, 
and useful and entertaining Miscellany, Tue PRAIRIE 
FARMER is not excelled by any paper published, Will save 
many times its cost te any family taking ft. 

2.00 Mailed to EMERY & CO., Chicago, 
Ill., will now secure it One Year. 
Samples sent free. Individuals sending Clubs will receive 

suitable compensation for trouble and time. 





BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 

{Any of the following books can be obtained at the Of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on reccipt of the price. Allof 
these books may be procured in making upa library. We 





indicate our opinion of their value by one or more Stars.] 
These prices are only good for orders sent previously to 
December Ist, 





























































Yale College Agricultural Lectures 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle . 
Youatt on the Hog....*. 
Youatt on Sheep ...... 





Youmans’ Chemistry....*.. 


American Bird F ancier pase sbhisddsdGanaweaspesensss <auee $0 25 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia,................. . 600 
American Weeds and Useful Plants....** ek onescen ee 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ..............00..0005 1 3 
Allen's (R. L.) American Farm Book*...............0-08 150 
Alien’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. .........0sc0c000. 1 00 
Allen's (1.. F.) Rural Architectare. ...%...0....cccccscccs 150 
Barry's RIN Issue sannsinscicn cane 1 50 
Bement's Poulterer’s Companion,...**..........eeeee0e8 2 00 
PETE TBE TRIEEE cncccses cccccscces eevee pk eewien 3 
Blake's Farmer's Encyclopedia. .........s000...0e2. eee 150 
Bridgeman's Fruit Cultivator’ 8 Eee : vhy 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant................ 2 00 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor,.,.............. | 
Bridgeman's Florist’s Guide........ ekg vi 
Brandt's Age of Horses (English and German). oe, a 50 
Brock’s Book Of FIOWEsS....0°... ceccscccccrcsccvcveseess 1 50 
Browne's American Poultry DE acc aviseesncaseceius 123 
Browne's F ield Book of Manures hovene npc ee 
Buist’s Ame 1 Flower Garden Direc ‘etory . Fabesebinses 150 
surr’s Vege ies of America....* chercsascre Ae 
Chorlton's Grape-Grower's Guide. a3 | 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book. en 60 | 
Cole A RIMATEDR 6 'nsaieiieenavosvrrceenen Sabaaee 6 | 
eee Sa eee a 73 | 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor. ................ 150 
Dada’s (Geo, I.) American Cattle Doctor. ...* ee: 
Da 1d’ 8 Anatomy of the ee Oe ee 
.(plain).. . 350 
Dana's Muck Manual for Farmers.............. 1 25 
Downing s Cottage Residences,....** ......... . 250 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 3 00 
Employment of Women—By Virginia Penny.. 150 
Every Li ady her own F lower Gardener ...... 25 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener ..... a 25 
Fessenden’s Complete F: armer and Gardener.... on Se 
ee ee ee 1 50 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear C sakaas oy . 13 
Fish Culture ORERKSEOSh Se. vos seece 1 50 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses. ...**. 0000.0... 2 00 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming - Ge a: 2 00 
ee RR ge 159 
Fuller's Strawberry Cuilturist..... Vatinss saabednsioeisesvane 20 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding.. .**. . 100 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol.. 888" 3.00 
Aes EET MIE UIIOW os s5.a ciccsesn 0s 4 0050si0cicceenscvens 100 
Guenon on Milch Cows........ a a> 
Hall's (Miss) American Cookery 1% 
Haraszthy Grape Culture, &e, . wee. 2 00 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to V egetation, plain.....** 350 
do. do. do. 0. colored plates. #* 450 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers.. 1 50 
Hints to Riflemen, by 1 nie & os 1a 
Hooper's Dog and SMD oss sonieessncesxcor Oa 
Jénnings on Cattle, Sheep, Bi cies wesunce (écomnpeeeees 150 
Johnson on Manures.. "100 
Zohnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. ae Ee 1 25 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening............00.-..0008- -. 200 
Langstroth on the — oe a Ee oo. 150 
Loudon’ '8 Downing's) Ladies’ Flower Garden. oo ae 
Lenchar’s Howto Build Hot-houses............ -- 150 
Liebig's Lectures on Chemistry ............. ~ 50 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses ............0.c0:eceseeee 1 50 
Manual of Agriculture by G. Emerson | and C.L. Flint. 1 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor ...***.............. 3 50 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management. beekeus — . SR 
McMahon s American Gardener.....*. Seta utaube ..2 50 
Miles on the Horse's foot................ ve = 50 
Mistakes of Educated Men....**.... .. cs 60 
Morrell’s American Shepherd sie oielbiaias 1 25 
Munn's Land Drainer...............0.+++. rs) 
Oe AS rere 175 
National Almanac and ee Record.: es 1 50 
Neill’s Practical Gardener..............+....+ 150 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture ...,..... ... ° v5) 
Our Farm of Four Acres (bound)....... eessees 60 
Choe CERIO 6 rr ce steencsccccece 20 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture... cbieen! bee ee vA 
Parsons on the Rose a eee ae 
Pedder’s Farmer's Land Measurer ............ 50 
Phantom Bouquet, or Skeleton Leaves. . 1 50 
Phin’s Gra DAPINUIN: « wocncvancas SES 1S 
Quinby* 's Mysteries of Bee keeping ie aS 150 
ltandall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... .............. 1 00 
Rand's Flowers for Parlor ONG GOTEOR......7*,, 0 ccccesee 3 00 
Richardson on the Dog...... pockisadbeaniabstaneddeebad 50 
Richardson on the Hor seep iT. Abe peECs os eebessne 25 
2obins’ Produce and Ready R TES Rais v5 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Book..........0...0.-es000 se 60 
Skillful Housewife .......... hiss; eedeneber seca sien enews 50 
Smith's Landscape PIE, cnancipasesscensivscneed 05 150 
Spencer's Education of Childre piwaus | 
Stewart's (John) Stable Book a 
Ten Acres eee ips nandieet als 150 
Thaer’s (A. D.) MIMI, co senock abe tsisuscsoso 2 50 
Thomson's Food of Animals. - * 100 
Tobacco Culture ...*** ... ....06 ++ a co: Shae 
‘Vodd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual....**..... 00-7" 150 
Tucker's Register Rural Affairs... .* Ki ee La A 95 
‘Turner's Cotton Planter’s Manual eee 
Voux's Villas and Cottages...........-+..ssesccccescccece 3 00 
Waiden’s Soil Culture ns on 9 reeeoceecceeccscsocoessscce 1 50 
Warder's He dges and Evergreens..............0......... 150 
Waring’s Elements of Agricultur Sembee teleheusbe ces oe 100 
Watson's Amcrican Home Garden....###) 0000000700707" 2 00 
Wax Flowers (Art of Making).......+--ceseesseseeeeees 150 
Wheat Plant (John Klippart’s)...........c00.---ececeeces 150 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
5 
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Youmans’ Househol Science... 


NOTICE TO SHIPPERS 


OF 


Tallow, Lard, Bacon, Pork, Beef 


GENERAL W ESTE RN PRODUCE. 


The undersigned pay their particular attention to the sale 
of the above articles, and 
Consignments sent to them will be 


PROMPTLY DISPOSED OF 


AND 
QUICK RETURNS MADE 
on very advantageous terms. 


Orders ‘for Soda Ash, Sal-Soda, 
Caustic Soda, and all kinds of Alkalies, 
Candle Wicks, and all materials used by 
Soap and Candle makers, promptly filled, at the 
lowest market prices. 


We issue a WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT of the above ar- 
ticles, which we mail gratis to those sending their address, 


ABRAM KNIGHT & SONS, 


32 Water-st., New-York City. 


A. M. HALSTED, 
No. 67 Pearl-streect, New-York 
Produce Commission Merchant, 
FOR THE SALE OF 
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BREeSos one ese gar cd g 
PORMA MEARE EPR HATES BZ 


REFERENCES.—Benj. Loder, Esq., N. Y.,. Ex-Pr we nee 
%. R. Fred, ae Esq., Toledo, O, Cragin & Co., N.Y., 


| and Chicago, Il. Geo. M. Todd, Burlington, Ia. 


ge" Send for weekly Price Current, 








‘Farmers, Countrymen, and 


Country Merchants 


Can send their 


| Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Lard, Tallow, Beans, 


Hops, Flax, Cotton, Flour, Grain, Meal, 
Green and Dried Fruits, Furs, Skins, 
Poultry, Game, Provisions, Seeds, 
Sorghum, Wool, Potash, Tobac- 
co, Oils, and other produce to 


= 
JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
323 Washington-street, New-York, 
Near Erie Rail Road Depot. 
To be sold at the highest market price. Every shipper to 
him will receive his valuable Weekly Price Current of the 
New- York Market free. 


S. B, CONOVER, 


Commission Dealer, 


260, 261 & 262 West Washington Market, 
FOOT OF FULTON-ST, 
Particular attention paid to selling all kinds of Fruit and 


other Farm Produce. 
hefers to the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Auction Sale of Valuable 
SHORT HORNS, 


The Herds of the late Colonel Francis M. Rotch, of the 
Grove, (Morris, Otsego Co., N. Y.,) and of Thomas L. Hari- 
son, of Morley Farm, (Morley, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y.,) will 
besold conjointly, at Public Auction, without any reserve 
whatever, at the Barns at Mount Hope, (the use of which 
has been most kindly granted for the purpose, by E. P. Pren- 
tice, Esq.,) at Albany, N. Y.,on WEDNESDAY, Novem-= 
ber 16th, 1864, at 2 o'clock P. M., precisely. 

These Herds are of such excellent reputation, that the un- 
dersigned confidently bespeaks the attention of the breeders 
of the United States and Canadas. 

Catalogues are now ready and may be had on application 
to T. L. Harison, (address as above,) to Samuel Thorne, 
Thorndale, (Washington Hollow P. O., Dutchess Co., N. ¥.) 
or to the Auctioneer, * JOHN R. PAGE, 

Sennett, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


Premium Chester White Pigs for Sale. 


Send for our Circular and Prices. pete 
OYER & CO., 
Coatesviile, ‘uae Co., Penn. 


Thorndale South Downs. 


Having recently purchased from Samuel Thorne, Es: 8 
entire flock of ce ebrated South Down Sheep, I am cnabien 
to offer for sale about 75 head of this favorite breed, com- 

vising 50 Ewes of various ages. and 25 Rams (yearling and 
amb All sheep sold will be delivered at the boat or rail- 
way ss of a . : 

aving previously purchased of Mr. Thorne, the celeb 
Imported Ram, Archbishop, bred by the late Jonas were 
Babraham, England, I take pleasure in announcing that he 
is now reunited wd the flock to which he has already given 
80 much peputatte io GEORGE H, BROWN. 
Millbrook, Wutiegion Hollow Dutchess a VN. i 


A, NEW MACHINE FOR DIGGING and Draw- 

ng Rocks, Laying Wall, &c., capable of digging from 

150 to 200 Rocks of six tons'welg ht per d: > 

Circular to - ar : DY SH ELI DON. ian 
new Sdbeon -Mass, 




















THE EUREKA FEED CUTTER. 
A Cutter adapted to the wants of Farmers, 
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This machine CRUSHES “a cuTs s the heaviest corn stalks 
and hay and straw with great rapidity by either hand or 
horse power. It is well made, simple, durable, and effective, 
Is easily operated, and knives ground by ordinary farm help, 
Send fora circular, furnished Fre, 4 ore, cay by 

PARSONS. 
NOVELTY Works, HARIISEUL iG. ,™ 


Sanford & Malory’s 
FLAX AND HEMP DRESSERS 


are no longer an experiment. Over 200 No.1 Brakes have 
been sold and are in 
PRACTICAL USE, 


A pamphlet will be sent free of charge by writing, 
JOHN W. QUINCY, AGENT, 
No. 98 William-st., New-York. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


GREENWICH, Washington County, N. Y., April 11th, 1864, 
Messrs. Mallory and Sanford: 

GENTS,—You request a certificate from me in regard to 
your Brake, but in view of what I have written before, I 
hardly know what to write, asI have seen nothing to alter 
my mind, since my last, in_ regard to the working of your 
Brake, only, I have learned that they will do more work 
than we formerly estimated. I think they are capable of 
breaking from twenty-five to thirty hundred of straw in ten 
hours. In regard to the safety of your Brake, I think that 
feature a sufficient recommend over the old Brake. There 
have been two arms taken off yd the old-fashioned Brake in 
this County this winter, in addition to some ten or twelve 
before. One was taken off in Hiram Darrow’s mill, in Cam- 
bridge, and one in Slocum’s mill, Granville. 

Yours truly, Enos DURHAM, 
H WILcox, 








Krpper’s Feery, Seneca County, N. Y., April 12th, 1864, 
John W. Quincy, Treas. of M. & S. F. and H. Machine Co.: 

DeEaR Srr,—I have been using Messrs. Sanford & Mallory's 
Brakes ever since I have been in the flax business, 1862. 
first bought one of their No.1 Brakes,2 sets of rollers, 
which did its work well, and accomplished all it was recom- 
mended to do. with great saving of material and labor. On 
seeing theirimproved screw motion, four set roller Brake 
(intended more especially for tangled straw), at the Utica 
State Fair, I purchased it, and must say, itis THE BRAKE, 
and would recommend it’ to all who wish to embark in the 
flax business. I have seen a number of machines of the old 
fashion, but find none, as yet, to compare with theirs, 

Yours, &c., H. C. Tracy, 





BaLsTon Spa, N. Y., April 13th, 1864, 


Messrs, Mallory and Sanford : 

We take pleasure in assuring you that we have tested your 
Brake thoroughly for the past t tive months, and are fully sat- 
isfled that it will do all you claim fog it. It saves fibre, and, 
our men say, time, in scutching. We are of opinion, that 
there is no machine equal to the Sanford & Mallory machine 
for the dressing of flax. 


Very respectfully, ALLISson & EsmMonp. 





Mount GILEAD, Morrow County, Ohio, April 15th, 1864. 
Messrs. Mallory and Sanford : 

GENTLEMEN,—You requested my opinion of your Brake— 
I can tell you in few words. It works first-rate, thus far— 
have run it three months, and has not cost a cent for break- 
age or repairs. 1 thinkif you can run fifteen hundred 
pounds of straw a day through it, on an average, you are 
doing well. Two good hands will scutch as much as_it will 
run through, and it will keep them all busyenough, I think 
the machine costs more than it should, although it will pay 
for itself on dressing one hundred acres, in saving of lint. 
The towisalso much’ better than from the old Brake. I think 
the greatest advantage consists in working stock, rotted and 
over rotted straw—it leaves the stock in better condition for 
the knives to act upon—that is, finer broken. If you love 
truth, this statement will please you. 

Yours truly, DAVENPORT ROGERS, 


INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the num- 
ber of over 1% 

THE HORSE PowER is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses uncqnalled advantages, We 
invite those wanting such machines to write for a catalogue 
containing full information with cuts, prices, &c., or calland 
examine personally, 

Orders promptly attended to, by addressing 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co., L. L. 


The Art of Saw-Filing. 


The Art of ~y Filing scientifically treated and explained 
on philosonpt cal principles, with full and explicit directions 
for putting in order all kinds of saws, from a Jewellers saw, 
to a steam saw-mill.—Illustrated w ith 44 wood engravings. 
1 vol, 18 mo. Cloth, 60 cents, 

“Every man who owns a saw wants one of these books.” 

Published and for Sale by JOHN WILEY, 

535 Broadway, New-York, 
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Millstone Dressing Diamonds 


Set in Patent Protector and Guide. For sale by JOHN 
DICKENSON, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, and Im- 
porter of Diamonds for all Mechanical purposes. Also Man- 
ufacturer of Glaziers’ Diamonds, No, 64 Nassau-st., New- 
York City. Old Diamonds reset, N,B,—Send postage stamp 
for Descriptive Circular of the Diamond Dresser. 


Hot Water Furnaces 


for Warming Green-houses, Conservato- 
ries, Graperies, &c. 
WEATHERED & CHEREVOY, 117 Prince-st,, New-York. 


Hy’ FLOWERING BULBS, 
FOR FALL OF 1864, 


My ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
of Harpy Dutcu and other Flowering Bulbs, and 


Guide to the Flower Garden, 
is now ready to send out, It consists of full and plain de- 
acriptions of the best 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocuses, Snow Drops, 

Crown Imperials, Anemones, Lilies, &¢., &¢., 
with ample directions for planting and culture. My Cata- 
logue this season is beautifully illustrated, containing among 
other illustrations two full page engravings, and one beau- 
tiful colored plate of the 


JAPAN LILY. 


It is sent free of postage to all who apply, inclosing ten 
cents. Catalogues always sent to my customers of the pre- 
vious year, free, as soon as issued, without being ordered. 

My importations from Holland the present year have 
never been equalled for extent, variety and excellence, 

Address JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


REID’S NURSERIES, 


Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
DAVID D. BUCHIANAN, Supt. 


Offers for sale this fall, a fine stock of 1st quality of Fruit 
Trees of every description, especially Standard and Dwarf 
Pears, which are extra strong. 

Ornamental and Evergreen Trees of all kinds. Shrubs, 
Grape Vines, &c., &e. 

Our trees are very strong and vigorous, the wood has ripen- 
cd well and they are in fine condition for fall planting or 
transportation, 

Parties dealing with us can rely on having none but those 
of the first quality. 

The Public are respectfully invited to call and examine 


y stock. 
adi CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Stephen Hoyt & Sons, 


Offer a large stock of thrifty and well grown 
FRUIT TREES, 
consisting of Standard and Dwarf Apples, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums and Peaches, as well as the smaller 
FRUITS AND GRAPE VINES. 

They also invite attention to their large and fine stock of 
Evergreens and Deciduous Ornamental Trees, 

Also a fine and large stock of ables erat Bon sn and Su- 

ar Maple Seedlings, Catalogues sent to applicants. 
” - STEPHEN HOVT & SONS, 

New Canaan, Conn, 


Cc. RAOUX, 
86 Cedarsst. New-York City. 
Will receive and transmit to Europe, as usual, orders from 
American Nurserymen. Will, also, contract to import nur- 
sery stocks, at his cost and risk, and to deliver them safely 
at specified prices, times and places.—For Sale. A com- 
lete copy, 14 years, of the Flore des Serres et des Jardins de 
Pearope. A few packages of Dutch bulbs and Flower roots, 
just received, Fresh Pear and Mahaleb seeds to arrive soon. 


1864. Fruit Trees, &c, 1865. 


A splendid stock of choice varieties for sale by 
aunt FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, N. J. 

















August 13th, 1864, 











Catalogues gratis. 


100 000 Apple and Peach Trees.—Warfel 
9 & llerr, invite the attention of Dealers 
and FruitGrowers to their large stock of Apple and Peach 
Trees, ‘Their assortment embraces all varieties of known 
merit, and for size and vigorous growth are unsurpassed, 
Prices low. Catalogues furnished upon receipt of stamp. 
Strasburg, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


PPLE SEED OF FIRST QUALITY, THE 


rowth of 1864, Address 
vi * JAMES A, ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 











HE TRUE CAPE COD CRANBERRY for Octo- 
ber planting, for Upland and garden culture, and for 
swamps. Under my method of cultivation the yield last sea- 
son on Upland was over 400 bushels per acre, Explicit di- 
rections for cultivation with prices of plants, with nursery 
catalogue complete, will be sent to any address, 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass, 


100,009,c. rrr Me So eek 


For Sale low, by 





J. A. LEWIS, Willimantic, Conn, 





OR THE BEST SELECTED STRAWBER- 
ries, Raspberries, and Blackberries, which yielded for 
me tae past Summer over 1,500 bushels of Fralt send for 


Cata.ogues gratis, VILL ‘ 
shi Cinnaminson, Burlington Co,, N. J. 





IONA GRAPE 


AND 
<The Greeley Prizes.”’ 


The requirement, as will be seen by reading Mr. Greeley’s 
proposition, is exceedingly high, being nothing less than for 
a grape of quality equal to the best European kinds, with a 
vine equaling in hardiness of leaf and constitution the most 
enduring of our native kinds, thus combining all of the good 
qualities of both, and avoiding the defects of each. 

It will be seen that in the opinion of a Committee, as well 
qualified to judge as could have been selected, the Jona fully 
meets the requirements, and I believe all good judges who 
have had an opportunity to become well informed on the 
subject, fully and heartily concur in their decision. 


Extract from the award of the Committee of American 
Institute, giving the prize of One Hundred Dollars to the Iona. 

“So far as trialis concerned, the Iona is not a new grape. 
The Iona, during the past four or five years, has been grown 
in several parts of New-York, in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New-Jersey, etc., and in all has 
proved to be early, a good and healthy grower, and of the 
best quality. Some of your Committee have seen it in a 
number of these places, and can confirm the favorable re- 
ports that have been made. Your chairman has had it some 
six years, and examined it under a variety of circumstances, 
and he fully concurs in the high opinion of his associates. In 
conclusion, the Committee are of opinion that the Iona is the 
only grape now before the public that meets the require- 
ments of the “Greeley Prize,” and they accordingly award 
it. All of which is respectfully submitted.” [A copy.] 


A few Testimonials from Reports. 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer on the great Grape and 
Wine Show, “There are new grapes on exhibition that are 
alone worth the fee to examine, and as the greatest acquisition 
is mentioned the Iona, of which samples of fruit were shown 
and tested. All agreed in pronouncing it a great acquisition 
of the highest quality. * * Next to this, Israella and Adi- 
rondac were discussed. * * Much depends upon the habit 
of the vine. Both were recommended for extensive trial, 
the sense of the Committee leaning in favor of the Jsraella.” 


From American Agriculturist. “Israella originated by C. 
W. Grant, very sweet, black, and ripening about the middle 
of August, It promises to take the lead as an early variety.” 

Ohio Grape Show. “One great leading feature of the 
Show was the exhibition of the new grapes, Iona, Adirondac 
and Israella, and another, the discussion of “Grapes,” by the 
Ohio State Pomological Convention. The Hartford Prolific 
was only retained on account of its extreme earliness, and 
in this particular the Israclla,a new seedling by Dr. C. W. 
Grant, at least equals it, and while it is in every other 
respect a superior grape, promises to be its rival. The 
famous new seedling grape, Iona, also raised by Dr. C. W. 
Grant, of Iona Island, N. Y., was pronounced best by every 
lover of good grapes, and we heard it predicted by many 
leading vineyardists, that when it shall have opportunity to 
become fully known, the Jona will be the leading American 
grape. 

The Israella and Adirondac, both early black grapes, were 
carefully tested and compared by all present, at the time of 
the discussion. The fruit of each was highly commended 
wherever an early grape is desired, but that of the Israella, 
as shown here, received the most general expression of fa- 
vor."—N. Y. Tribune. 

The leading new sort, and which commands the universal 
admiration of all who have tested it, is the Iona, I repeat 
what I have before said, that it is the best American grape 
ever produced. It is saying a great deal to say that it is su- 
perior to the Delaware, but it is—Tribune'’s Report of New- 
York State Fair. 

“It is the best grape in America—at least on the Atlantic 
side.”"—Solon Robinson's Report of New England Ag'l Fair. 

Report of Committee on Grapes, at the great Cleveland 
Exhibition of Grapes and Wines : 

“The premium was unanimously awarded to the Dela- 
ware, The contest between the Delaware and Iona was 
close, there being no diversity of opinion as to the excellent 
quality of the Iona, but the specimens before the Committee 
were not in first-rate condition in consequence of having 
been too long picked. The Committee most heartily com- 
mend the Iona asavery valuable acquisition, and the best 
grape of recent introduction.” 

The commendation of it by the Committee of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Congress, was eqally emphatic as to its 
surpassing excellence, 

Extract from Mr, Mead’s Book on,the Grape, in advance of 
publication. (Mr. Mead, more than any other Pomologist.in 


America, has given special attention to the Grape, and his 
opinion is consequently most trustworthy and valuable.) 


“ For an early grape, the best I have had an Cppereeaiy of 
testing is the Israella, It ripens even before the Hartford 
Prolific, and is very much superior toit. Unlike the Hart- 
ford, it adheres firmly to the bunch, and will hang till frost, 
The color isa dark purple, The bunch and berry are large. 
and the flesh tender, juicy, and iy A sweet. It is a good 
grower, hardy, and productive. It is the best early table 

rape that I am acquainted with, and ranks higher than the 

sabella.—Placing the Iona and Delaware side by side, we 
may well call them “par nobile fratrum.” They are pre-emi- 
nently the best of Atnerican grapes, They are equally good 
for the table; but I think I can foresee that the rich, concen- 
trated juice of the Delaware may give that the first place as 
a grape for wine, while the superior size of the Iona will give 
it the pre-eminence for the table, and the tenacity with 
which tts berries adhere together, remaining fresh and un- 
shriveled, and its late-keeping qualities, give it peculiar 
advantages for the market, All judges seem loth to admit 
that so good a thing could have had a native origin. 

Butso it is; and 1 am fully persuaded that the native grape 
will yet be acknowledged to be as ‘ pure and refined’ as the 
foreign. I can clearly see the beginning ofa ‘new dispensa- 
tion.” ”"—PETER B. M 4 

Of the numerous premiums and testimonials that have been 








awarded to its excellence, I need not speak here. One who 
has attended five of the principal exhibitions writes: “Of all 
these exhibitions, the lona and Israella Grapes were the chief 
point of interest and attraction.” 

All of these testimonials are very gratifying to every lover 
of good grapes, and particularly so to the originator; but 
not more so than the earnest and enthusiastic commenda- 
tions that are accorded to it, as if with one voice, by all who 
have had an opportunity to learn its goodness and value. 

For answers to all questions that buyers or seekers for 
good grapes would wish to ask, send stamp for pamphlet of 
sixteen pages, It contains important matter, 

Cc. W. GRANT. 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester County, N. Y. 


DELAWARE VINES 
LOW PRICES. 


PLANTERS who are forming Vineyards, 
and 

NURSERYMEN who wish plants for stock, 

will find it their interest to examine the one-year-old plants of 


PARSONS & CO., © 


Of which they ofler 


200,000 


Af the following low prices: 
No. 1. $25 00 per 100.—$200 00 per 1000. 
No. 2. $15 00 per 100.—$125 00 per 1000. 
$1000 00 per 10,000. 
No. 3. $12 00 per 100.—$100 00 per 1000. 
$750 00 per 10,000, 


These plants are produced from cuttings of bearing vines, 

None of them are propagated either by layering or graft- 
ing, and they are so grown as to ensure an abundance’ ot 
fibrous roots and thoroughly ripened wood, 

The testimony of those who have purchased them for the 
last two years is of the most favorable character, 

In consequence of the low price, their stock of Delawares 
has for two years been bought up early in the autumn bya 
few persons. The proprietors wish them more widely scat- 
tered, and hope therefore, that those who desire to purchase, 
will send their orders early. 

In consequence of the great difficulty in growing the Del- 
aware the first year, nurserymen will find it their interest to 
purchase largely to plant for stock, 

The Proprietors can also furnish 


100,000 


other HARDY GRAPES, including Concord, Di- 
ana, Creveling, Iona, Allen’s Hybrid, Adi- 
rondac, and other new sorts, 


REMONTANT ROSES 


On their own roots, and not propagated by budding or graft- 
ing in any root, at $25 per 100, 

Also all the best varieties of DWARF and STANDARD Fruit 
TREES, and also a large collection of Dectpvovs and Ever- 
GREEN TREES, among which are some 200 varieties of Con1- 
FERS, Catalogues furnished by mail, 

Address 


PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N.Y. 








Adirondac Grape Vines, 


: year old, No. 1, very strong, $3; No. 2, strong, $2 
9 “ “ i Ts 5 y . 2, . 

All cut back to 8 to5 eyes, No inferior vines will be sent 
out by me. Purchasers can rely on the quality of my vines 
being unsurpassed. Will be forwarded in sealed boxes by 
express, without charge for boxes. Small orders will be se- 
curely packed and sent_ by mail, pre-paid, when so ordered, 

The two great grape Exhibitions held last autumn in New- 
York and Cleveland, awarded to the Adirondac, the prize for 
the “ BEST NATIVE GRAPE OF ANY KIND, QUALITY TO RULE,” 
The discovery and introduction of the Adirondac grape is an 
event of the highest importance to grape growers, and the 
greatest advance yet attained in native grapes, Its pecnii- 
arities are, extreme earliness, large clusters and berries, ten- 
der and thin skin, melting without any perceptible pulp, and 
of the most delicate and delicious flavor, reminding one of 
that splended Hot-house grape the “Black Hamburg.” Also 
first class vines of the following varieties, at the lowest rates, 
viz.: Allen’s Hybrid, Creveling, Concord, Cuyahoga, Dela- 
ware, Diana, Hartford Prolific, Iona, Israclla, Maxatawney, 
Northern Muscadine, Ontario, Rodgers’ Hybrid, Nos, 1, 3, 15, 
19, To Kalon, Sherman, Yeddo, Liberal ‘discount to’ Nur- 
serymen and Dealers. Price lists_and_ trade circulars for- 
warded on application, JOHN W., BAILEY, 

August, 1864, Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y, 

Messrs, FLEMING & DAVIDSON, are my authorized 
agents for New York City. 


Wanted. 


Pits of Horse Plum, Mazzard and Mahaleb 
Cherry, Natural Peach and Seeds of American Ever- 
green and Ornamental Trees, Also a few thousand Stocks 
and Seedlings. Address with quantity and lowest price 

. FRANCIS BRILL, Newark, New-Jersey. 


Ammoniated Pacific Guano. 


A real guano, containing from seventy to eighty per cent 
of Phosphate of Lime; to which has been added by a chem- 
ical process, a large percentage of actual Ammonia, so fixed 
that it can not evaporate, making it equal, if not superior, to 
any other fertilizer. Price $80 per nett ton. A liberal dis- 
count tothe Trade. 

Pamphlets with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass, 
State Assayer, and Dr, Liebig, of Baitimore, and testimonials 
from scientific sgricultarales showing its value, can be 
obtained from J. O. B R & CO. Gelling ts 

181 Pearl-st., Néw-York, 
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A BAKER’S DOZEN.—(14 for 12.) 


New subscribers for 1: 65, received this month (Novem- 
ber), can have the paper . »9r November and December of 
this year also, by enclosing 10 cents extra—that is, $1.10 
for fourteen months. Terms advanced after Dec. Ist. 





N..B.---Terms Advanced. 


For all subscriptions received on and after Dec. \st, the 


turist will be $1 50 a year; four copies for $5 00; ten 
copies for $12 00; twenty or more copies for $1 00 each. 
This small advance, though long struggled against, has 
become absolutely necessary, by reason of the continued 
high price of labor, printing paper, and other materials, 
if, as we must do, we maintain the full size of the paper, 
and keep up its progressive character. As this notice 
will not become generally disseminated before the first of 
December, all subscriptions received previous to that 
date, will be taken at the former rate of $1a year. The 
present price of the German Edition is $2 a year ; four cop- 
ies for $7 ; six copies $10: ten or more copies, $1.50 each. 
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Further Continuation of 








The Five Dollar Premium. 


Any person sending twenty subscribers, will be present- 
ed with One Dozen of the Great “ Agriculturist 
Strawberry ” Plants, if desired, to be forwarded free next 
Spring, unless specially preferred now. In addition to 
the dozen to the getter up of the Club, the subscribers 
can each have their own plants, if the application and 
the extra 5 cents each be sent along with the subscrip- 
tion, as noted under ‘Plants Free to Subscribers.” 


Flax and Hop Culture,—$200 Offered 
for Practical Information. 
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There is nowa great demand for practical information 
upon the culture of Flax and Hops, and we know of no 
books that give just the instruction neeced. In order to 
call out the desired information the Publisher of the 
American Agriculturist offers the following cash prizes: 


FLAX CULTURE. 


For the Best Essay, as described below...... $50 00. 
For the second best do. . See 25 00. 
For the next best five Essays, ($10 each)...... 50 00. 


The essays should not exceed 20 pages of foplscap 
each, and should be written on one side of the paper only. 


HOP CULTURE. 


For the Best Essay, as described below...... $40 00. 
For the second best do. eee 20 
For the third best do. i <aites 15 00. 


The essays should not exceed 15 pages of foolscap 
each, and should be written on one side of the paper only. 
The maximum number of pages is given above. Those 
essays will be considered best which give the greatest 
amount of information, clearly expressed, in the smallest 
space, including all necessary items from preparing 
the ground to marketing the crop, in short, such informa- 
tion as is desirable for novices in the business, The 
pamphlets on tobacco and onion culture, published at this 
office, will indicate what is wanted. The essays will be 
illustrated by engravings as fully as can be desired, if 
drawings or sufficiently clear explanations be furnished. 
The Essays must be received at the Office of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist before the 15th day of January, 1865; 
the name and Post Office address of the writer to accom- 


“pany each ina sealed envelope. They must be written 


by practical men. Good information from experienced 
men will be considered of more value than mere literary 
style, which, if necessary, can be amended by the editors. 
All manuscripts offered will be considered the property 
of the publisher, one or more to be printed in the Amer. 
Agriculturist, and if desirable, in a book or pamphlet form. 
If usedin the latter way, half a dozen copies of the publi- 
cation will be presented to the writer of each essay con- 
tained therein. The essays will be submitted for care- 
ful examination and for the award of prizes, to the best 
Committee of practical men that can be obtained, 








What Books ?—Answers by letter can not 
be given to the many who inquire what books we recom- 
mend on this and that subject. In the list on page 326, 
the number of stars indicate our opinion of comparative 
value. The American Farmers’ Cyclopedia contains a 
great variety of topics. American Weeds and Useful 
Plants is a valuable work for those who will study it—as 
every one should. Barry’s Fruit Garden is excellent. 
Bridgeman’s works are good. Fuller’s Grape Culturist 
is the best work on the subject, and so is Herbert’s Hints 
to Horsekeepers. Langstroth’s and Quinby’s Bee books 
differ a good deal in the kind of information given, but 
both are good, and both should be owned and read by all 
who keep bees—and more persons should keep them. 
The National Almanac is a valuable work for reference 
and statistical figures. Dadd’s large Illustrated work on 
the Horse, with colored plates, isa fine volume. Thaer’s 
Agriculture is well worth studying. Youatt & Martin 





price of the English edition of the American Agricul-. 


on the Horse is a standard book. Many other starred 
books, equally good, may well adorn,every table or libra- 
ry, and be read and studied also, if obtainable. See p. 311. 
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Strawberry Plants Free to Subscribers. 


As stated elsewhere, (page 311,) we have reserved 
40,000 of the great Agriculturist Strawberry plants, to be 
distributed among subscribers, at the opening of spring 
where it is too late to send them this fall. he applica- 
tions will be entered in the order of reception, and be 
filled in that order as soon as the spring weather permits. 
As present subscribers are mostly supplied, these plants 
are specially designed for new subscribers for next vol- 
ume, after re-supplying the few whose plants failed this 
year, through error or loss by mail; but when specially 
desired, present subscribers will be entered in the list 
for another plant, when they renew for next year.— 
N. B. For reasons previously explained, we can only 
send plants, when the application comes with the sub- 
scription and in the same letter, and with anextra5 cents 
to cover cost of packing and postage. We are promised 
some mailing boxes during the winter ; but with or with- 
out these, the plants will almost always go safely by 
mail. gg We can have only 40,000 plants for premiums 
and distribution in spring. When these are gone, no 
further distribution can be made before next September, 
when previous applications, above the 40,000, will be filled. 
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Subscription Receipts not Given.— 
It is utterly impracticable to return receipts for all sub- 
scriptions. Every paper is stopped when the time is up, 
so that its continued reception js an acknowledgement of 
payment. If any one forwarding a subscription special- 
ly desires a receipt, he will please enclose a post-paid 
envelope directed to himself, and the receipt will be 
mailed in it at the time of opening his letter. We try to 
keep the paper at a law price, by economy in time and 
every other item. A few cents worth of time and postage 
would more than consume ail of the small profit there 
may chance to be on a ae subscription fora year. 





Please to Note Well the Following: 


All terms, subscription rates, premiums, prices o. 
books, ete., are strictly limited to the month in which 
they are announced. The constant changes in cur- 
rency oblige us to adopt this rule. The same terms 
may be continued, but can not be promised. Whatever 
is promised for any month will be fulfilled to the letter ; 
if we get the bad end of a bargain, we shall live up to 
it. For example, those paying a year’s subscription now 
will get the paper a year at the rate now offered, how- 
ever high we may be compelled to fix our future rates. 
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Back Volumes & Numbers Supplied. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,22, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs, 

Prices at the office: bound $1.75; unbound $1,00 each. 

Back Volumes are sent prepaid by mail, (they can not 
go unpaid,) if bound, $2.25 each ; if unbound; $1.24 each. 
Single numbers of any of the above Volumes, 12 cents each. 
Binding.—Sets sent to the office will be bound up neatly 
(in our regular style of binding) for 75 cents a volume. 
PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols. 16, to 22 
inclusive, at 45 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail. 





Smerican Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 
A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing rizeLp CROPS ; orncnarp 
and @arDeEN FRUITS; garpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLoweRs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
etc., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS, with an interesting 
instructive department for CHILDREN and YOUTH. 
The Editors are all practican WORKING MEN. 
The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 


“State or Territory, but are adapted to all sections of the 


country—it is for the whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
TERMS—One Dollar a Year. Always in Advance. 
[Gg Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 12 cents; 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only three cents a 
quarter, if paid in advance at the office where it is received. 
Address communications to the Publisher and Proprietor, 








ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, New-York City, 











